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THE SWEDES ON THE DELAWARE. 


Tue English claim to that part of 
North America in which Pennsylvania 
is situated, was based upon the voy- 
age of Sebastian Cabot in 1498. In 
that voyage Cabot discovered the 
Island of Newfoundland, and then 
directing his prow southward, he 
skirted the Atlantic coast as far as 
Charleston harbor in South Carolina. 
In August, -1609, Henry Hudson, an 
Englishman in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, dis- 
covered Delaware Bay, and spent a 
day in its exploration. Upon this 
fact the Dutch based their claim to 
the adjacent regions. Inthe summer 
of 1610, Lord Delaware, on his way to 
Virginia as Governor and Captain- 
General of that ill-regulated colony, 
entered the bay which has borne his 
name almost ever since. In 1623, 
Captain Cornelius May, in the 
service of the Dutch East India 
Company, entered the bay and sailed 
up the river as far as the mouth of 
the Schuylkill. He assigned to the 
Capes at the entrance of the bay his 


own name—the southern one he 
called Cape Cornelius, and the north- 
ern. Cape May. The latter still 
retains the name he gave it; the 
name of the former was soon changed 
to Cape Henlopen. The Dutch 


.called the Delaware river the South 


river, to distinguish it from the North 
river at New Amsterdam, now New 
York ; and the bay they called the 
South Bay, a name soon changed to 
Godyn’s Bay, after the patroon 
Samuel Godyon, who, in 1629, re- 
ceived a patent for a large tract of 
land there. 

In the early part of the year 1638, 
Peter Minuit,* who had some years 
before been the Dutch Governor of 
New Netherlands, but now in the 
Swedish service, arrived within the 
capes with two vessels from Sweden, 
the Key of Colmar and the Bird 
Griffin, both vessels “laden with 
people, provisions, ammunition, and 


*This man figures variously as Menewe, 
Menuet, Minuit, Minuits, and Minnewitz, 
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merchandise suitable for traffic, and 
gifts to the Indians.” These Swedish 
colonists landed near the place 
where Lewes, in the State of Dela- 
ware, now stands. They called the 
place Paradise Point. They at once 
purchased land from the natives, ex- 
tending from Cape Henlopen -to the 
falls in the Delaware, at what is now 
Trenton, New Jersey, and stretching 
indefinitely westward. They do not 
seem to have made a permanent set- 
tlement at Paradise Point, but at the 
mouth of Christiana Creek, near the 
site of the present city of Wilming- 
ton, where they built Fort Christina. 
The Swedes tacitly admitted the 


claims of the Dutch to the eastern 
side of the bay, but allowed them 
no right to the western side. 


The 
latter, however, had occupied the 
western side some years before the 
coming of the Swedes. In 1631 
they had built a fort and formed a 
settlement called Swaanandael, on 
Cape Henlopen; but in the same 
year the Indians attacked and de- 
stroyed the place and killed the 
inhabitants. The Dutch of New 
Netherlands looked upon the Swedish 
settlement at Fort Christina with 
distrust and alarm. Governor Kieft 
promptly sent a protest to Minuit, in 
which he says: “The whole South 
river of the New Netherlands, both 
above and below, hath already, for 
many years, been our property, occu- 
pied by our forts, and sealed with 
our blood; which was also done 
when you were in service in the New 


Netherlands, and you are, therefore, 
well aware of this. But whereas you 
have now come among our forts to 
build a fortress to our injury and 
damage, which we shall never permit; 
as we are also assured that Her Royal 
Majesty of Sweden has never given 
you authority to build forts upon our 
rivers and coasts, nor to settle peo- 
ple on the land, nor to traffic in pel- 
tries, nor to undertake anything to 
our injury : we do, therefore, protest 
against all the disorder and injury, 
and all the evil consequences of 
bloodshed, uproar and wrong which 
our Trading Company may thus 
suffer: and that we shall protect our 
rights in such manner as we may find 
most advisable.”* For the present, 


however, the Dutch confined them- 


selves to protest, and the Swedish 
colony prospered under the care of 
Minuit. He continued to preside 
over their affairs for above three 
years. Acrelius says he died at Fort 
Christina; but Dr. Reynolds, in a 
foot note, says that Minuit returned 
to Sweden, and disappeared from the 
further history of the colony. He 
was succeeded in the governership by 
Peter Hollendare, who continued in 
that position for about a year and a 
half. 

Hollendare.was followed by Gov- 
ernor John Printz, who sailed from 
Stockholm in August, 1642, and ar- 


* A History of New Sweden,” by Israel 
Acrelius. Translated, etc., by Wm. M. Rey- 
nolds, D,D., Philadelphia, 1874. pp. 26, 27. 
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rived at Fort Christina in February, 
1643. Six months was not an usual 
length of time in which to make the 
passage from Europe to America in 
those days, and it does not seem sur- 
prising when we consider the old tubs 
in which they floated across, and the 
roundabout course which they pur- 
sued. Printz sailed on this occasion 
with three vessels, the Fama, the Swan, 
and the Charitas, all “ laden with peo- 
ple and other necessaries.” Acrelius 
says that he sailed along the coast 
of Portugal and Africa, then directly 
across, leaving the Canary Islands 
far to the north. They landed at 
Antigua, one of the West India 
Islands, and then turning northward, 
they skirted the coast of North 
America as far as Cape Henlopen. 


In view of this “long route,” Acrelius 


thinks that six months’ time was 
“quick enough” for the voyage. We 
should incline to the same opinion. 
Governor Printz upon sailing was 
supplied by the Swedish Council of 
State with a paper of “Instructions,” 
according to which he was to “regu- 
late himself, as well during his voy- 
age as upon his arrival in the coun- 
try.” The preamble affirms that “ Her 
Royal Majesty approves and finds 
this, their undertaking and voyaging 
not only laudable in itself, but rea- 
sonable, and likely, in the course of 
time, to benefit and strengthen Her 
Royal Majesty and the Swedish 
Throne.” He was instructed to 
endeavor to cultivate a good under- 
standing with all his neighbors,—the 


Hollanders, of New. Netherlands, the . 
English of Virginia, as well as with 
“the Wild Nations.” There is an 
undertone of doubtfulness in the 
paper, in reference to the people of 
New Netherlands. The Dutch and 
Swedes made counter claims to both 
sides of the South river. The latter 
claimed that they had purchased from 
“the wild inhabitants of the country” 
the whole of the eastern side of the 
river, from Cape May northward to 
Raccoon Creek. The Dutch had 
possession of the eastern side, and 
had a fort called Fort Nassau, at the 
mouth of Timber Creek, where Glou- 
cester, New Jersey, now stands. 
These people, according to Printz’s 
Instructions, “also make pretensions 
to the whole western side of the 
aforesaid South river, and conse- 
quently to all that of which our sub- 
jects aforesaid have taken possession, 
which they have seized, relying upon 
their Fort Nassau, whereby they: 
would take possession of the whole 
South river, and of the whole coun- 
try, situated upon both sides of the: 
same river.” Such extravagant 
claims and ‘pretensions Printz is in- 
structed to resist,—first by remon- 
strance and admonition, and if these 
will not do, then he is to “repel force 
by force.” He is further instructed 
to provide a suitable place for a 
fortification, such as will enable him 
to close up the South river, “having 
it commanded by the same fortress,” 
but if Fort Christina should be 
found sufficient for his purpose, noth- 
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ing more was necessary in that 
direction. The governor saw fit to 
establish himself upon Tinicum 
Island, in the Delaware, about nine 
miles below the present site of 
Philadelphia. He chose this place 
mainly because Fort Nassau “ lay 
some miles over against it, to which 
he could thus command the passage 
by water.” He called the fortifica- 
tion which he erected here New 
Gotheborg. It was a place of 
strength, and was furnished with 
considerable armament. 

Troubles with the Dutch were not 
long in developing. The doughty Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant became Governor of 
New Netherlands in 1646. Various at- 
tempts were made by the Hollanders 


to get a legal footing in the coveted 
territories, but Governor Printz had 
for many years succeeded in frustrat- 


ing their efforts. In 1651, however, 
they purchased, or pretended to have 
purchased from the Indians a tract 
of land on the western shore. This 
was a portion of the land that the 
Swedes in the time of Minuit had 
already purchased. Acrelius says, 
“Tt is therefore unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the true owners of the land 
subscribed that bill of sale.” At all 
events, shortly afterwards the Dutch 
took possession of the region, and 
built a fort, which they called Fort 
Casimir, on the spot where New 
Castle, Delaware now stands. Toall 
this Governor Printz strongly ob- 
jected, but he does not seem to have 
had the means of making his objec- 
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tions effectual. As an offset to this 
enterprise on the part of the Dutch, 
Printz erected, at what isnow Salem 
Creek, in New Jersey, a fort which he 
called Elfsborg. The Swedes had 
forts also at Passayunk, Manayunk, 
and Upland. By the fort at Elfsborg 
the Dutch vessels passing up the river 
were intercepted and compelled to 
lower their flags. This, says Acrelius, 
“stuck very hard in their maw.” 
The Dutch chronicler Adrian Van der 
Donck, quoted by Acrelius, complains 
of the proceedings of the Swedes. 
“The Swedish governor,” he says, 
“thinking that now is the right time, 
has built a fort called Elsingborg. 
There he holds a high hand over each 
and all, even over the vessels of our | 
Trading company, and all those who 
sail up into the South river, compell- 
ing them to strike their flags, with- 
out exception. He sends two men 
on board to inquire where they come 
from, which is scarcely better than 
searching us, to which it will come 
at last.” This fort, however, , was 
atterwards abandoned by the Swedes 
and destroyed, as it was found to be 
almost impossible to live there on ac- 
count of the gnats. Many people 
since then have become familiar with 
the size and activity of the New 
Jersey mosquitoes; but this is perhaps 
the only instance on record where 
that lively insect has succeded in cap- 
turing a fortified post and driving the 
garrison away. 

Van der Donck relates another case 
of outrageous proceeding on the part 
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of the Swedes. “ At Sankikans,” he 
says, “the arms of their High Mighti- 
nesses were erected, in consequence of 
Director Kieft’s orders, as a token 
that the river and all its parts belong- 
ed to the dominion, and were the 
property of the States. But what 
advantage had we from this? Nothing 
else than shame, and a diminution of 
our honor; for the Swedes, in their 
intolerable haughtiness, threw them 
down, and now, whilst we keep quiet, 
they think that they have performed 
a heroic exploit. Although we have 
protested against that and various 
other trespasses, they regard it no 
more than if as a crow should fly 
over their heads.” 

In the year 1652, Governor Printz, 
after an administration of ten years, 
returned to Sweden. He appointed 
his son-in-law, John Papegoija, to be 
vice-governor in his place. Although, 
as we have seen, Printz had carried 
things with a high hand on the Dela- 
ware, he began to apprehend that a 
day of reckoning with the Hollanders 
might come. As Acrelius puts it,— 
“He looked upon New Amsterdam 
as a place from which a sudden thun- 
dering and lightning might burst 
forth.” He had asked for reinforce- 
ments from Sweden, but these had 
been delayed so long that he had 
given up in despair. After his return 
to Sweden he was made a General, 
and afterwards Governor of the 
district of Jonkoping. He died in 
1663. 

Printz was succeeded in 1654, by 


John Claudius Rising. The new 
governor was prompt enough. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival in the 
South river he appeared before Fort 
Casimir. A detachment was sent up 
to the works to demand their sur- 
render. Some delay was made by the 
commandant of the place, when 
Rising landed thirty men, against 
whom the garrison was not sufficient 
to defend it. The Dutch gave a 
somewhat different account of the 
affair. Rising, they claim, under the 
guise of friendship, appeared before 
the fort. He fired two salutes and 
then sent a party of men ashore, who 
were welcomed by the garrison as 
friends and neighbors. “But when 
they saw the weakness of our garrison 
they did not treat our few soldiers as 
friends and neighbors of the Crown 
of Sweden, but as declared enemies, 
though they belonged to the States 
General and the West India Com- 
pany.”* The result was that the fort 
was delivered up to the Swedes, and 
as the transaction had taken place on 
Trinity Sunday, the name of the forti- 
fication was changed to Fort Trinity. 
The people in the fort were left at 
liberty either to go away or stay, and 
to take with them everything belong- 
ing to them, whether public or private 
property. After this gallant exploit, 
Governor Rising applied himself at 
once to strengthening himself with 
the Indians, and in connection with 


*The Dutch account is quoted by Acrelius, 
page 71. 
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his assistant, Peter Lindstrom, to 
a strict investigation of the condition 
of the country, its fertility, products, 
minerals, and so forth. 

But the Hollanders, we are told, 
could not digest the affront put upon 
them by the capture of Fort Casimir, 
and their dislodgment from New 
Sweden. Every reader of Knicker- 
bocker must remember that veracious 
historian’s account of the wrath of 
Governor Stuyvesant upon hearing 
Dirk Schuiler’s report of the affair. 
“On receiving these direful tidings,” 
says he, “the valiant Peter started 
from his seat, dashed the pipe he was 
smoking against the back of the 
chimney, thrust a prodigious quid of 
tobacco into his left cheek, pulled up 


his gallingaskins, and strode up and 
down the room, humming, as was 
customary with him when ina pas- 


sion, a hideous northwest ditty.” 
But the gallant governor did not 
allow his fury to vent itself in mere 
bluster. 

Acrelius, a less enthusiasatic his- 
torian than Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
says that from that day the Holland- 
ers began to collect their forces, 
though they did not at once show 
what they had in view. In the mean- 
time, a Swedish vessel, the Golden 
Shark, Captain Deswijk, entered the 
Raritan river in quest of a pilot to 
conduct him to the Delaware, when 
he was joyfully seized by the Dutch 
as a good prize. This was only pre- 
liminary. In the early autumn of 
1655, the “sudden thundering and 
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lightning” which Governor -Printz 
had apprehended would some time 
break forth from New Amsterdam, 
now lit up and shook the skies of New 
Sweden. In the early part of Septem- 
ber inthat year, Governor Stuyvesant, 
with seven vessels and from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred men, appeared 
in the South river. Heat once began 
the siege of Fort Trinity, and de- 
manded the surrender of the place. 
He himself best tells the story in his 
journal, which is copied into Acre- 
lius. “The commandant desired 
leave to consult Governor Rising,” 
says he, “which was refused. In the 
meantime, the road to Christina was 
occupied by fifty men, and the com- 
mandant, Sven Shute, sent a messen- 
ger to ask a parley with us. But we 
advised him not to wait for a salute 
from our guns, lest the shedding of 
blood should be charged upon him. 
He again desired to confer with us, 
which was granted, and took place in 
a valley about half way between the 
battery which we were commanding 
and the fort. He insisted that he 
should send an open letter to his 
Governor, which was denied him. 
Then he went away dissatisfied. Our 
troops advanced down into the valley, 
and our works began torise up above 
the bushes. The last summons was 
delivered, and then the commandant 
desired a delay until the next day, 
which was granted him, inasmuch as 
we could not have our batteries ready 
before that time. On Saturday morn- 
ing the commandant came out and 
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capitulated at discretion: At noon 
our troops marched into the fort.” 
Soon afterwards appeared Factor 
Elswyk from Christina, who inquired 
“in a polite manner” as to the rea- 
son of Stuyvesant’s coming, and then 
“with polite representations” ad- 
vised him to be satisfied with what 
he had done, and not attempt to pro- 
ceed any further in his hostile pur- 
poses. Butall this complaisance was 
thrown away upon the redoubtable 
Peter, for almost immediately he 
marched to Fort Christina. That 
fort, in a few days, without a shot 
being fired, also capitulated. 

With the fall of Fort Christina the 
rule of the Swedes on the Delaware 
came to anend. By the terms of the 
capitulation Governor Rising and his 
men were allowed to march out of 
the fort with all military honors,— 
“with drums and trumpets playing, 
flags flying, matches burning,” etc. 
They were first to be conducted to 
Tinicum Island, and there embarking 
on board the ship Waegh, they were 
to be conveyed to Sandy Hook, near 
New Amsterdam. By a secret article 
of the treaty, Governor Rising and 
Factor Elswyk were afterwards to be 
landed upon the shore of either Eng- 
land or France. 

Acrelius specifies the causes of the 
downfall of the Swedish colony. The 
Dutch had a large force in the field, 
and were able to draw reinforce- 
ments if needed from New Amster- 
dam, which was near at hand. 
Sweden was far off; besides, the 
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kingdom was involved in the long 
wars of Charles X. The ships of 
Sweden could not venture upon the 
ocean, for Spain, which was in alliance 
against Charles, was scouring the wa- 
ters and siezing Swedish vessels when- 
ever she could find them. Thus it 
was that the Swedes in America were 
cut off from all assistance from the 
mother country, and the fair settle- 
ments on the banks of the great 
South river passed into the hands of 
the Hollanders. 

The Swedes on the Delaware had 
been prosperous. The limits of the 
colony, as we have seen, were from 
Cape Henlopen along the river front 
northward to the Sankikan, or falls at 
Trenton, and westward they were to 
have as much land “as they pleased.” 
The colony in fact thus embraced a 
great part of what is now the State 
of Delaware, and wholly or partly the 
counties of Delaware, Philadelphia, 
Montgomery, and Bucks, in Pennsyl- 
vania. The colony was most favor- 
ably situated. The climate is mod- 
erate, the soil is rich. The country 
was covered with forests of the most 
valuable timber, and watered by in- 
numerable streams. The woods 
abounded with game, the rivers with 
fish. The number of the Swedes 
settied here is perhaps not easily as- 
certained ; but they were never very 
numerous, and they were widely 
scattered about. They had settle- 
ments and fortified posts at Christina, 
Tinicum, Manayunk, Passayunk, Up- 
land, Kingsessing, Karakung, and at 
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other points. Their principal industry 
was no doubt agriculture. Governor 
Printz had been instructed to “urge 
forward agriculture and improvement 
of the land.” He was alsodirected to 
look after the interests of wool grow- 
ing, the peltry trade, salt making, 
lumbering, and the fisheries. But 
“aboveall things” he was to look after 
the interests of religion, “ and to that 
end all proper care shall be taken that 
divine service be zealously performed 
according to the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, the Council of Upsala, 
and the ceremonies of the Swedish 
church; and all persons, but especially 
the young, shall be duly instructed in 
the articles of their Christian faith ; 
and all good church discipline shall 
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in like manner be duly exercised and 
received.”"* The Swedish govern- 
ment had all along carefully fostered 
the religious character of the colonists. 
The Rev. Reorus Torkillus had come 
over with Minuits, and ended his days 
in Fort Christina, September 7th, 
1643. The Rev. John Campanius 
came to the colony about the year 
1642, and returned to Sweden in 1648. 
After him came the Rev. Israel Holgh 
and the Rev. Peter. The Rev. Lars 
Lock remained in the country after 
the fall of the Swedish colony, taking 
care of “the poor and _ scattered 
Swedes” until his death, which oc- 
curred in the year 1688. 
T. J. CHAPMAN. 





A FREE NEGRO 


Tue story of the slave has been told 
by many, while the free colored man 
of the South, who was usually as 
much of a bondsman in fact as his 
brother who was.-held in legal chains, 
and suffered all the wrongs of slav- 
ery while nominally his own master, 
has had few biographers. 

For years there moved about among 
the people of Cleveland an old man 
whose skin was as black as his soul 
was white, and who furnished in his 
own life and labors a fitting represen- 
tation of the class above mentioned. 
John Malvin was the son of a free 
woman, whose husband was a slave, 


OF THE SOUTH. 


and was born in Prince William 
County, Va., in the closing years of 
the last century; and of the many 
remarkable things he has narrated to 
the writer, the most wonderful in the 
eyes of the old man himself, was that 
he should finally be honored with a 
seat in the jury-box of an Ohio court, 
a privilege that he made use of on all 
possible occasions. No hero of the 
Revolution ever felt that he had 
bought his citizenship at greater cost, 
and no statesman ever held his rights 
with more jealous and loyal affection. 


*Acrelius, page 39. 
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Free black children were not allow- 
ed to grow up hap-hazard in the 
South in those days, and when John 
was but seven years of age he was 
bound an apprentice to one Hender- 
son, the owner of his father. He was 
treated almost in all respects as a 
slave, receiving for clothing each year 
one pair of shoes, two pairs of tow 
trousers and one of cotton and a cot- 
ton jacket ; while his food consisted 
of one peck of corn meal per week, with 
sometimes a little salt. At times he 
was tied up and unmercifully whip- 
ped in regular slave fashion. In 1813 
Mr. Henderson died, and the boy was 
permitted to return to his mother. 

Naturally bright, he was filled with 
an intense desire to learn to read, 


and finally accomplished his ambi- 
tion with considerable trouble and 
some danger. A superannuated slave 
lived in alonely cabin three miles 
away; and by some means the old 
man had learned to read and was will- 


ing to teach John. The boy would 
go into the forest after an armful of 
pine knots, and when they were aglow 
in the fireplace a well-thumbed Bible 
would be brought out, and the diffi- 
cult task commenced. All conversa- 
tion was carried on in a whisper, for 
there was no telling who might be 
about. When he had mastered this 
accomplishment he felt called into the 
ministry, and joined the Baptist 
church ; but when he applied for a 
license to preach, he found that the 
laws of Virginia made his color a bar, 
although the church gave him a verbal 


commission, under which he preached 
some years, and even solemnized mar- 
riages among the slaves. 

In 1827, when about thirty-two 
years of age, he was possessed of a 
desire to visit Ohio. As no colored 
man was permitted to move about 
Virginia as he pleased, John wascom- 
pelled to obtain a certificate of free 
birth from the county clerk, and with 
that document, and one shirt in addi- 
tion to the clothes upon him, set out 
upon his travels. He traveled on foot 
until reaching the Ohio river at 
Marietta, where he boarded a flat- 
boat and worked his passage to Cin- 
cinnati. He had an impression that 
when he reached a free State he 
would encounter little prejudice be- 
cause of his color, but to his dismay 
discovered that he was treated but 
little better than when in Virginia. 
He found upon the statute books of 
Ohio a law which declared that no 
negro or mulatto could emigrate to 
the State, or settle there, without 
first entering into bonds of five hun- 
dred dollars, with approved security 
that he would never become a town 
charge, and would keep the peace ; 
while other laws declared that. no 
negro or mulatto could testify ina 
court where a party in the pending 
cause was white; that he could not 
enter any charitable asylum nor in- 
firmary of the State, nor could his 
children receive any benefit from the 
school fund. 

After a short residence in Cincin- 
nati, where he assisted several fugitive 
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slaves on their way to Canada, Mal- 
vin removed to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he was arrested upon a charge 
of being a runaway, but upon prov- 
ing his freedom, was released. He 
then removed to Cleveland, where the 
remainder of his life was spent. He 
had difficulty in getting work on ac- 
count of his color, but being ingen- 
ious and willing, found employment 
in a mill, where he soon learned to 
run an engine, and made fair wages. 
Ina year he opened negotiations for 
the purchase of his wife’s father, who 
was sixty years of age, and could be 
bought for four hundred dollars, one 
hundred down, and the remainder 
on time. He went among the 
of Cleveland, 
raised the hundred dollars, gave 
his notes for the remainder with 
good indorsement, and sent his wife to 
Kentucky, from whence she brought 
her father, a free man. John event- 
ually paid the notes. 

When in Cincinnati, Malvin had 
obtained a license to preach, from a 
Baptist church, and after coming to 
Cleveland occasionally filled a pulpit 
in the city orsurrounding towns. He 
was an earnest advocate of the right 
of his people, and plead and labored 
for them upon every possible occasion. 
When the First Baptist Church build- 
ing was erected, there was a question 
raised as to which portion of the 
structure should be set aside for the 
use of the colored people. The first 
proposition was to seat them in the 
gallery, then to block off a corner of 


anti-slavery people 


the house, but because of opposition 
of Malvin and others, this last plan 
was abandoned and the gallery chosen; 
but this arrangement did not last 
long, as Malvin kept the matter in 
agitation until white prejudice was 
worn out, and the colored members 
were allowed to obtain pews where- 
ever they chose. 

The next question to which Malvin 
turned his attention. was the lack of 
educational facilities in Cleveland, 
for the colored youth. In 1832 he 
called his friends together, and laid 
the matter before them. The result 
was the establishment of a school, at 
an expense of twenty dollars a month, 
which the colored people themselves 
paid. Then came a call for a State 
convention having the same end in 
view, and a meeting was held in 
Columbus, in 1835, the eventual re- 
sult of which was the organization of 
the School Fund Society, and the 
opening of schools for colored chil- 
dren in Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Springfield, and Cleveland. These 
schools were kept in operation for two 
years. Mr. Malvin and several of his 
friends in this movement, then set 
afloat that agitation, which, at a later 
date, resulted in the expurging from 
the books of Ohio all those odious 
“black laws,” with the exception of 
that which kept the colored children 
out of the public schools. 

While Malvin’s position hardly en- 
titled him to the title of conductor 
upon the famous “underground rail- 
road” that ran across Ohio in the 
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days of slavery, he was certainly a 
willing and efficient helper in all the 
ways that lay within his power. While 
living in Cincinnati, he aided in the 
rescue of a slave woman from a boat 
en route to a market in the far South, 
taking her off in a boat by night, at a 
great personal risk to himself; and 
afterwards found means by which 
three others escaped from the same 
craft. In 1842, while residing in 
Cleveland, an escaped slave came to 
his door by night, and asked for pro- 
tection and shelter. “I dared not 


harbor him in my house,” to quote 
Uncle John’s own language, “so I 
took him to the woods five or six rods 
off, and had him climb a tree till I 
could find a place of safety. Deacon 
Hamlin was building a one-story 


brick house on Prospect street, which 
was enclosed’ but not finished. I got 
some comforters and buffalo robes, 
and placed them in the building, and 
then I went back to the woods after 
Williams, but I had lost track of the 
tree he was in, and wandered about, 
afraid to call, lest I should be heard 
by some one. After considerable 
search I found the tree, had him come 
down, and took him to the ‘building, 
and kept him there for several days. 
He was a light mulatto, so I. made a 


composition, and painted all the visi- 
ble parts of the man, and made a very 
black man of him, so that he boldly 
walked the streets, and no one recog- 
nized him.” He afterwards made his 
way safely to Canada. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil 
war, Mr. Malvin aided in a call of the 
colored ‘people of Cleveland for a 
mass meeting, at which the project 
was broached to raise a regiment of 
colored men to aid the cause of the 
North; but when acommittee of that 
meeting called upon the governor of 
Ohio to confer upon the advisability 
of the plan, he discouraged it upon the 
ground that the sentiment of the 
North would not at that time favor 
it. All through the war, “ Uncle 
John” favored the cause of his peo- 
ple in all ways within his power, re- 
joiced at the victory, and lived to see 
his race endowed with all the rights 
of citizenship. He saw the direct 
hand of Providence in it all; and, 
when called away, near a half score 
of years ago, declared that his eyes 
had indeed seen a salvation beyond 
the wildest dreams of his youth, or 
the most aspiring hopes of his early 
manhood. 

JaMES HARRISON KENNEDY. 
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ILLINOIS IN 1847 AND 1848.* 


ELECTION OF GEN. 


SHIELDS TO THE SENATE—“STATE POLICY’’—RAILROAD 


AND BANKING LAWS. 


One of the first things claiming the 
attention of the legislature after its 
organization was to pass resolutions 
endorsing the Mexican war and eulo- 
gizing its heroes; the next in order 
was to ratify the choice of a Demo- 
cratic caucus in the election of a 
United States senator. There had 
been three candidates, Judge Breese 
to succeed himself, General James 
Shields, the battle-scarred hero of 
Cerro Gordo, and John A. McCler- 
nand, then a member of Congress. 
The contest was exceedingly animated 
and close, Judge Breese having large- 
ly the advantage at the start, but as 
time wore on the General forged 
ahead and secured the prize upon the 
second ballot. He received seventy- 
one votes in the joint session on 
January 13th, to twenty-six cast for 


*We publish, by permission of Hon. John 
Moses, secretary of the Chicago Historical 
Society, still further extracts from the second 
volume of his remarkably interesting and 
well written History of Illinois, now in press. 
The series of articles will run through sev- 
eral numbers of the Magazine, and will give 
to the public for the first time many exceed- 
ingly interesting historical facts and remin- 
iscences, 


. full age. 


General W. F. Thornton, who had 
been nominated by the Whigs. 

General Shields and his friends 
celebrated his triumph in a grand 
supper and ball, but as it afterward 
befell, his ambition “had overleaped 
itself,” the refrain to his anthem of 
joy turning into a dolorous discord. 

Upon arriving in Washington he 
found that a question had been raised 
in regard to his eligibility. Having 
been born in Ireland, he had come into 
the State when under age, and claimed 
that he became a citizen by the natur- 
alization of his father; but a ques- 
tion as to the correctness of this posi- 
tion having been raised, although he 
had been avoter and officeholder in 
the State for many years, he conclud- 
ed to make his final declaration and 
take out his papers regularly under 
the clause permitting minors to do so 
who had resided three years in the 
State previous to their arriving at 
This was on October 21st, 
1840, which at the time of his elec- 
tion left him eight months short of 
the nine years of citizenship required 
by the constitution for elegibility to 
a seat in the United States senate. 
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The General concluded at once that 
his opponent, Judge Breese, whom he 
was in a few days to succeed, was the 
. originator of the objection to his eligi- 
bility, and thereupon wrote him an 
exceedingly hot, imprudent, and ill- 
advised private letter, in which among 
other foolish things he stated “that 
if I had been defeated by you on that 
ground [want of citizenship], I had 
sworn in my heart that you never 
should have profited by your success, 
and depend upon it, I would have 
kept that vow regardless of conse- 
quences.” He concluded his angry 
effusion as follows: “If, however, 
you persist in yourcourse of injustice 
toward me, and refuse this request, I 
give you fair warning—let the conse- 
quences fall on your own head—I 
shall hold myself accountable both 
before God and man for the course I 
shall feel bound to pursue toward 
you.” 

The sober, second thought of Gen- 
eral Shields told him he had been 
hasty and injudicious in penning such 
a letter, and he authorized two sena- 
tors to call upon the Judge and ask 
for its withdrawal. But to this the 
latter would not consent, and on 
Feburary 26th, published the letter 
with his comments in the WVational 
[ntelligencer. The General published a 
card in reply, in which he endeavored 
to explain that the warning which had 
been construed into a threat of assas- 
sination, merely meant an exposure 
of character. 

He having failed to establish the 
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fact of his naturalization while he was 
yet a minor, the committee of the 
Senate to whom his credentials had 
been referred, were not long in com- 
ing toaconclusion that he was in- 
eligible to his seat, and their report 
to that effect was brought in. There- 
upon General Shields tendered his 
resignation, which, however, was not 
accepted by the Senate, but the reso- 
lution declaring him ineligible was 
adopted after a long debate without 
a division, March 15th. 

The legislature having adjourned, 
an interesting controversy arose in 
the public press in regard to the 
power of the governor to fill the va- 
cancy. Governor French decided 
not to make any appointment, but to 
call the legislature together again for 
the purpose of choosing a senator. 
That body was convened October 22d, 
by which time the disability of Gen- 
eral Shields had been removed through 
the lapse of time. The contest be- 
tween the three candidates, which had 
been sufficiently warm in the first in- 
stance, was now renewed and soon be- 
came exceedingly bitter; the hostility 
to Shields being greatly aggravated 
by the publication of his intemperate 
letter to Judge Breese. The candi- 
dates were not far apart in the caucus, 
the first ballot giving Shields 28 vdtes, 
Breese 21, and McClernand 18. The 
General, however, succeeded on the 
twenty-first ballot, which stood, 
Shields 37, Breese 20, and McClernand 
12. Of course his election by the gen- 
eral assembly followed in due time. 
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The prolonged and exciting discus- 
sion growing out of the new acquisi- 
tions of territory under the treaty of 
Gaudaloupe Hidalgo began at this 
session, and the opponents of the ex- 
tension of slavery succeeded in adopt- 
ing a joint-resolution, by a vote of 14 
to.11 in the Senate and 38 to 34 in the 
House, instructing our senators in 
Congress, and requesting our repre- 
sentatives, to use all honorable means 
to procure the enactment of such 
laws by Congress as should contain 
the express declaration “that there 
shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in said territories, 
otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” The resolu- 
tion was supported by all the Whigs 
and a sufficient number of Democrats 
in each house to carry it. 

Another subject which occupied the 
attention of the legislature was the 
controversy between Gov. French and 
the authorities of St. Louis in regard 
to the construction of a dike from 
Bloody Island to the Illinois shore. 
The formatiou of sandbars in the 
Mississippi river opposite St. Louis 
threatened the diversion of the chan- 
nel of the river to its left bank and 
the destruction of the habor of that 
city. * Congress had been invoked and 
had made an appropriation to im- 
prove and protect the harbor, and St. 
Louis determined in pursuance of 
the plans of the government, as was 
alleged, to construct a dike which 
would force the current of the river 


to the St. Louis side. The Governor 
was induced to regard the work as an 
infringement upon the rights of the 
people of Illinois. The papers of the 
period were full of the controversy, 
and proceedings were held in the 
courts to enjoin the prosecution of 
work. The matter being brought 
before the legislature and duly con- 
sidered, the controversy was finally 
adjusted by the passage of a resolu- 
tion, mutually satisfactory to the 
parties concerned, providing that the 
city of St. Louis should be authorized 
and empowered to complete the works 
then in progress upon condition that 
it should guarantee the construction 
of a safe and commodious highway 
over the dam or dike, the full right 
of way over which should be secured 
to the public, and that said city should 
provide for the St. Clair County Ferry 
Company a landing on Bloody Island, 
free from all expense or damages. 
The work was completed by February 
Ist, 1851, as stipulated. And thus it 
happened, that the city of St. Louis 
constructed at its own expense, within 
the jurisdiction of Illinois, a costly 
work of internal improvement— 
primarily for the benefit of its own 
citizens but ultimately, as the result 
proved, greatly to the advantage of 
the people of this State, not only 
without the consent of the latter but 
in the very teeth of their active ex- 
ecutive and legal opposition, for to 
this dike is due the growth of the 
thriving and important city of East 
St. Louis. 
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It was at this session of the legisla- 
ture that the course was adopted in 
reference to the internal improve- 
ments, which soon became known 
and defended under the name of 
“State policy.” This was to refuse 
the granting of charters for the con- 
struction of railroads unless the con- 
templated line began and ended at 
some prominent town or city in the 
State. The question arose upon the 
presentation of a resolution of the 
Indiana legislature requesting that 
Illinois would incorporate a company 
for the building of a railroad, to be 
called‘ the Ohio and Mississippi, 
which was to have its starting point 
on the Ohio river at Cincinnati and 
terminate on the Mississippi river op- 
posite St. Louis. A long and excit- 


ing contest grew out of the question 
of the adoption of such a. policy, 
which was participated in not only 
by the people living along the route 
of the proposed raiload, but by the 
press and capitalists of this and other 


states as well. Meetings were held, 
at which the exclusive policy was 
denounced in strong terms, and the 
Governor was requested to call a 
special session of the legislature for 
the purpose of enacting a general 
railroad-law, which had failed of 
passage at the regular session. Im- 
mense meetings were also held in the 
interest of “State policy ”"—the one 
at Hillsboro being attended by 12,000 
people. 

At the special session a general 
railroad-law was passed, but it con- 
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tained so many defective and ob- 
jectionable provisions as to render it 
practically inoperative. At the same 
time, the joint-committee on railroads 
made a formal report which was 
adopted by a vote of 43 to 27 in the 
house, and with but two dissenting 
votes in the senate, in which this 
peculiar doctrine was set forth, as 
follows: “that the prosperity of a 
state consists not only in the virtue 
and intelligence of a brave and 
energetic people, in the richness of 
her soil and natural resources, but 
also in the number and extent of her 
flourishing towns, cities, and villages.” 

“That any internal improvement 
tending in its operations to impede 
the growth and prospects of cities, 
towns, and villages, within our own 
borders, ought not to be encouraged.” 
“That a railroad commencing at our 
eastern boundary and terminating 
opposite St. Louis and also uniting 
with continuous lines of railroad ex- 
tending eastwardly through — our 
sister states would be immensely ad- 
vantageous to St. Louis, at the same 
time that it would impede the growth 
and prosperity of the cities, towns, 
and other localities on the Illinois side 
of the Mississippi river.” 

In the mean time, Judge Douglas 
and others of our public men with a 
clear vision had urged upon the 
people a more liberal and comprehen- 
sive view, and showing that while 
preference should be given to our 
own towns and cities, without doing 
injury or injustice to others, the great 
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interest of our State was agricultural, 
and that must not be sacrificed for 
the smaller interests of localities. So 
that when the legislature of 1851 con- 
vened, the friends of the project suc- 
ceeded in passing the charter of the 
Ohio and Mississippi railroad. Op- 
position still continued, however to 
the proposed line from Terre Haute 
to St. Louis via Vandalia, and the 
advocates of a more liberal policy 
were not finally successful in secur- 
ing the desired legislation until 1854. 

The laws of general interest passed 
at the first session were as follows: 
to-establish the Illinois Institution for 
the Blind ; to regulate elections and 
provide for a return to the mode of 
voting by ballot; for the loan of 
money at such rate of interest, not 
exceeding ten per cent. per annum, 
as the parties might agree upon ; for 
the construction of plank-roads ; for 
the establishment of telegraphs; to 
provide for township and county or- 
ganization—being the first law enact- 
ed on the new departure in this direc- 
tion. 

The general assembly adjourned 
after sitting precisely the forty-two 
days prescribed by the constitution, 
and the members received the com- 
mendations of their constituents and 
the newspapers generally for the 
satisfactory work accomplished . by 
them in so shortatime. But it was 
not long before it was discovered 
that a much longer time might have 
been profitable spent in needed legis- 
lation; and the legislature was accord- 
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ingly called to meet in special session, 
October 23rd—the Governor specify- 
ing no less than eleven different sub- 
jects requiring action, in addition to 
the election of a United States senator. 
Its action has been already partly an- 
ticipated. In addition to the act to 
provide for a general system of rail- 
road incorporations, others of general 
interest were passed as follows: an 
act to enable the auditor to prosecute 
claims in favor of the State; to 
establisa the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court; and amendatory of the revenue 
laws. The extra session was a short 
one, lasting only from October 22d 
to November 7th. 

The census of 1850 gave Illinois a 
population of 851,470, an increase of 
twenty-nine per cent. over 1845, and 
of nearly eighty per cent. over 1840. 
She had advanced in point of num- 
bers at least from the fourteenth 


State to the eleventh. The Illinois 


and Michigan Canal, instead of being 
a tax upon her resources, had been 
completed and was earning a revenue 
of over $40,000 per annum toward the 
discharge of the debt created for its 
construction. She had two lines of 
railroad, the old Northern-Cross, now 
called the Sangamon & Morgan, from 
Meredosia to Decatur; and _ the 
Galena & Chicago Union, from Chi- 
cago to Elgin. The revenue laws 
were producing a fund for the liqui- 
dation of the State debt, and for the 
first time in over twenty years, audit- 
or’s warrants were nearly at par, the 
ordinary revenue being sufficient to 
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meet the current demands upon the 
treasury. The electric telegraph, with 
its miraculous speedy flashes of intel- 
ligence, began to affect the opera- 
tions of business by the introduction 
of new methods, stimulating new en- 
terprises, and greater efforts all over 
the country. 

The only State officer elected in 
1850 was John Moore, State Treas- 
erer, to fill a vacancy. 

The seventeenth general assembly 
meton January 6th, 1851. John M. 
Palmer, Joseph Gillespie, John 
Wood, Peter Sweat, and Andrew 
J. Kuykendall were among the 
new members elected to the Sen- 
ate. In the House Wesley Sloan, 
Orville Sexton, Zadoc Casey, Wm. 


Pickering, U. F. Linder, Richard G. 
Murphy, Wm. Thomas, Ninian W. 


Edwards and Robert F. Barnett, 
were all -the old members, or those 
who had previously served therein, 
returned. Among those serving for 
the first time were Isaac N. Haynie, 
Sidney Breeze, John E. Detrich, Wm. 
H. Snyder, Philip B. Fouke, Samuel 
A. Buckmaster, Charles D. Hodges, 


J.C. Winter, Nathan M. Knapp, - 


James C. Conkling, Oliver L. Davis, 
Charles Emmerson, Anthony Thorn- 
ton, Ozias M. Hatch, James W. Sin- 
gleton, Joseph Sibley, John Hise, 
Jesse O. Norton, and Aaron Shaw. 
The Democrats had maintained 
their ascendancy in both houses, and 
Sidney Breeze, having received the 
nomination in caucus over A. G. 


Caldwell, as a recognition of past 
2 
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services in the Senate, to which he 
had failed to be renominated, was 
elected speaker ; Isaac R. Diller was 
chosen clerk, Wm. A. J. Sparks assist- 
ant clerk, and Samuel B. Smith door- 
keeper—all by acclamation, the Whigs 
not deeming it worth while to make 
any opposition. Wm. Smith was re- 
elected secretary of the Senate and 
Edward A. Bedell, sergeant-at-arms. 

The Governor, in his message, re- 
ferred to the short time allotted for 
the session and the large amount of 
legislative action demanded. He 
stated the amount of the State debt, 
which had been nearly all funded 
under the act of 1847, to be $16,627,- 
509. No general assembly can be 
credited with a greater amount of 
important and far-reaching legisla- 
tion than the seventeenth. 

To begin with its political action ; 
after no little debating a series of 
resolutions was adopted early in the 
session approving the adjustment 
measures passed by Congress on the 
slavery question, and especially re- 
scinding the one embodying the Wil- 
mot proviso adopted at the last ses- 
sion. The principal acts passed were 
as follows: to exempt homesteads 
from sale on execution—the first law 
on this subject ; to prohibit the re- 
tailing of intoxicating drinks—a pro- 
hibitory law for the sale of liquors in 
less quantity than one quart, for the 
entire State ; remodeling and re-en- 
acting the township organization act ; 
to establish a general system of bank- 
ing, which was in its main features a 
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copy of the New York free-banking 
law providing for a deposit with the 


‘auditor of United States or State 


stocks as a security for their circula- 
tion under certain restrictions and 
limitations. Three bank commission- 
ers were provided for with power to 
examine into the management of the 
free banks, and required to render 
quarterly sworn statements regard- 
ing their condition to the auditor. 

In accordance with the requirement 
of the constitution, this law was sub- 
mitted for popular approval at the 
November election of 1851. It was 
adopted by a vote of 37,626 in favor 
of, to 31,405 against the law—not half 
the votes of the State, however, being 
polled. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Democratic party had been opposed 
to banks, all the Governors since 1834 
having made that opposition a prom- 
inent feature in their messages, and 
although the Democrats had control 
of the legislature by a preponderance 
of two to one, the measure was in- 
troduced by a Democrat and received 
the support of a majority of Demo- 
cratic members. As many Whigs, in 
proportion to their numbers, voted 
against it as Democrats. The bill was 
returned by the Governor with his 
objections, in which he very clearly 
set forth its weak points, as they were 
subsequently admitted to be after 
the law went into practical opera- 
tion. 

As a system of legitimate banking, 
it was without proper checks and re- 


quirements relating to location, capi- 
tal and redemption, but as a system 
for furnishing a safe circulating 
medium, it was well guarded and 
proved a success up to the time of the 
rebellion in 1861. Although frequent- 
ly called upon to put up margins to 
make good the depreciated stocks 
deposited as a security for their cir- 
culation, they so uniformly respond- 
ed that out of the one hundred and ten 
banks in operation at the close of the 
year 1860, but fourteen had gone out 
of existence either by voluntary with- 
drawal or forfeiture under the law. 
And of these the securities had been 
found ample to redeem their notes 
dollar for dollar in specie, with one 
exception, where there was a loss of 
only three per cent. 

By January 1st, 1857, fifty banks 
had gone into operation, with a circu- 
lation of $6,480,873, and by 1860 there 
were one hundred and ten banks, 
with a circulation of $12,320,964, 
secured by stocks of the par value of 
$13,979,973. 

The leading argument in favor of 
the ratification of this law by the 
people was the fact that the only 
currency in circulation was that from 
other States, whose value could not 
be so readily and certainly ascer- 
tained as that of banks which should 
be supervised and whose issues 
should be guarded by our State 
officers. And whatever the ultimate 
event, it must be conceded that these 
institutions furnished a currency 
which was no small factor in promot- 
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ing facilities for trade during the un- 
wonted. period of prosperity upon 
which the people of the State now 
entered. The law was subsequently 
amended in important particulars, 
and curtailed of many of its objec- 
tionable features; and it may be 
stated in its defense that the present 
system of national banking—the best 
that financial skill has been as yet 
able to devise—is the outgrowth, with 
its defects eliminated, of this free, 
stock-banking system.* 

The financial revulsion of 1857, 
which followed upon the failure of 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
while it exhibited the worthlessness 
of the greater portion of the Illinois 
institutions as banks of business, did 


not result in any material losses to 
the people on their circulation. Over 


$9,500,000 of the $14,000,000 of 
stocks deposited to secure their circu- 
lation in 1860 were those of Southern 


* It was found, however, that the circula- 
tion of the Illinois banks did not afford a 
sufficient volume of currency for business 
wants. To avoid inconvenient presentation 
of the bills for redemption, they were sent 
into, and so far as possible circulated in 
other States, while the bills of other States, 
for the same reason were brought here. The 
great variety of currency afloat in 1855-56 is 
shown in the amount received by a railroad 
conductor on the C. B. & Q.R. R. during 
one trip. The total sum was $203, which 
came from twenty-three different banks, of 
which Georgia furnished $115, New York 
$11, lowa $5, Virginia $5, Tennesse $5, In- 
diana $5, Wisconsin $6, Ohio $10, Michigan 
$10, Connecticut $5, Maine $5, Illinois $21. 
—Andreas’ ‘‘ History of Chicago,” I. 547. 
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States, principally Missouri, Tenne- 
see, and Virginia ; and when the Na- 
tional crisis of 1861 came, they at 
once began to depreciate. Twenty- 
two banks were called upon in No- 
vember, 1860, to make good their se- 
curities. .The agitation of secession- 
ists and apparent determination of 
several Southern States to withdraw 
from the Union gave rise to a feeling 
of financial uncertainty with result- 
ing disorders throughout the land. 
Only the bills of those banks which 
were based upon Northern securities 
passed current, and these were rapid- 
ly withdrawn from circulation, while 
those less favorably secured passed 
from hand to hand with “a nervous 
precipitancy which showed the gen- 
eral distrust in their value.” Those 
bills which wére quoted bankable one 
day were thrown out the next, and 
no one could tell when he laid down 
at night whether or not he would 
have enough current mioney in the 
morning to pay for his breakfast. 
It was a trying time for bankers, es- 
pecially those who held large depos- 
its, the payment of which was vari- 
‘ously compromised by a discount of 
ten to thirty percent. By Novem- 
ber, 1862, only twenty-two solvent 
banks were reported, while ninety- 
three had suspended or gone out of 
business. The banks in liquidation 
had paid on their circulation all the 
way from par to as little as forty-nine 
cents on the dollar, the average being 
about sixty, involving a loss of nearly 
$4,000,000, But this was so gener- 
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ally distributed and was so amalga- 
mated with current trading as not to 
work any particular hardship or re- 
tard the prosperity of the people. 

To return to the legislature of 1851: 
It was not only responsible for the 
banking law having su important an 
influence upon the financial interests 
of the State, but on the other hand 
was entitled to credit for that act, 
pregnant with vastly more momen- 
tous results, the incorporation of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
The facts and events which preceded 
and led up to this action form an ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapter in the 
history of the State. 

The building of the Illinois Central 
Railroad was first suggested by 
William Smith Waite, an old and 
valued citizen of Bond county, and 
given to the public in a letter setting 


forth its importance and feasibility 


from Judge Sidney Breese to JohnYork 
Sawyer in October, 1835, and there 
had been no time since the collapse 
of the internal-improvement scheme 
of 1837, of which it was a part, dur- 
ing which its construction had been 
entirely abandoned. In March, 1843, 
the Great Western Railroad was in- 
corporated, having for its object the 
building of the road as originally 
contemplated on certain conditions 
specified in the charter: but the in- 
corporators being unable to effect 
any satisfactory arrangement looking 
toward successful results, although 
some work was done and consider- 
able money expended, the enterprise 
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was abandoned and the law repealed 
in 1845. It was in response to a 
memorial from the Great Western 
Company that the first bill in con- 
gress was introduced on the subject 
by Hon. Wm. Woodbridge, senator 
from Michigan. It granted to this 
company not only the right of way, 
but the right of pre-empting the pub- 
lic lands through which the proposed 
line was to pass. It was championed 
by Judge Breese, and passed the Sen- 
ate May roth, 1844. Having been 
sent to the House, the Illinois dele- 
gation, headed by Judge Douglas and 
General McClernand, refused to sup- 
port it, on the ground that the grant 
of lands, in whatever shape made, 
should be conferred upon the State 
and not upon “an irresponsible pri- 
vate corporation.” 

At the next session of Congress, 
Judge Breese introduce a bill grant- 
ing the right of pre-emption to the 
State of Illinois instead of to the 
company ; but it being the short ses- 
sion, the bill failed to pass. 

On January 15th, 1846, Judge 
Breese, having in the meantime been 
appointed chairman of the committee 
on public lands, introduced a bill 
granting to the State certain alter- 
nate sections of public lands to aid in 
the construction, not only of the IIli- 
nois Central but the Northern Cross 
railroads, in favor of which he made 
an able and interesting report, but 
did not urge the adoption of the 
measure, owing, he said, to a lack of 
sympathy on the part of the Illinois 
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House members, with the exception 
of Hoge and Baker. 

At the next session, 1847, Judges 
Breese and Douglas were in the Sen- 
ate together, when the former again 
introduced his pre-emption bill, in- 
sisting that capitalists preferred that 
kind of cession rather than an abso- 
lute grant to the State. A conference 
between the Senators failed to recon- 
cile their views—one preferring the 
pre-emption, the other, the donation 
plan. On January 2oth, 1848, Judge 
Douglas, failing in his efforts to per- 
suade his colleague to make the pro- 
posed changes in his bill, introduced 
his own for a grant of land to the 
State to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Chicago to the Upper 
Mississippi, and from Cairo to Chica- 


go. The latter bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a large majority, Judge Breese 
foregoing his own plan and yielding 
his support to his colleague’s bill for 


the sake of harmony. It was, how- 
ever, defeated in the House by two 
majority, notwithstanding the earnest 
efforts of the Illinois members— 
Robert Smith, John A. McClernand, 
Orlando B. Ficklin, John Wentworth, 
Wm. A. Richardson, Thos. J. Turner, 
and Abraham Lincoln—to secure its 
passage. 

At the next session—-December 2oth, 
1848—Judge Douglas again intro- 
duced his measure, which had failed of 
passage in the House at the preced- 
ing session ; but the original bill hav- 
ing been reinstated on the calendar 
of that body, its passage was not 


urged in the Senate. While the con- 
test was going on in the House, Judge 
Breese again presented his pre-emp- 
tion scheme, to which Judge Douglas 
gave his reluctant consent, inasmuch 
as, he said, he was satisfied that in no 
event could it be carried through the 
House. It passed the Senate without 
serious opposition, but when reported 
in the House it was so violently as- 
sailed by Samuel F. Vinton of Ohio, 
that the Senate was induced to recall 
it and no farther action was taken in 
regard to it; this ended Judge 
Breese’s connection with the subject 
as a member of Congress. 

In the meantime the promoters of 
and parties interested in the Great 
Western Railroad Company were not 
passive observers of these several ef- 
forts to secure congressional action 
in favor of a grant of Illinois lands, 
and supposing that the bill which had 
passed the Senate in 1848 would 
certainly succeed in the House, pro- 
ceeded to envoke legislative action at 
home. On February gth, 1849, the 
old charter was renewed and extended 
to the Cairo City and Canal Com- 
pany. This was known as the Hol- 
brook charter, and the object of the 
incorporators was to secure the bene- 
fit of whatever land-grant Congress 
might make to the State. The act 
was passed on the very day on which 
the vote was taken upon the land- 
grant bill of Judge Douglas in the 
lower house of Congress, its defeat 
not being anticipated. Senator 
Douglas visited Springfield soon after, 
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and upon an examination of the man- 
uscript of the law, it having not yet 
been printed, he discovered the fact 
that a clause had been surreptitiously 
inserted into the bill conveying to the 
company all the lands which should 
be granted to the State of Illinois to 
aid in the construction of railroads. 
Upon being interrogated by the Sen- 
ator, the Governor, secretary of state, 
and members of the legislature all 
denied any knowledge of the clause 
in the act, and it has always remained 
a mystery how it came to be inter- 
polated. Douglas denounced the act 
in unmeasured terms, and at the next 
session of Congress, upon being urged 
by Holbrook to reintroduce his bill, 


threatened unless his company re- 
leased its charter he would offer a bill 
providing for an entirely different 
route, and make it a condition that 
the grant should not inure to the 
benefit of any railroad company then 
in existence.* 

All rights under the Holbrook 
charter were duly released and sur- 
rendered to the State by the president 
of the company, December 24th, 1849; 
and subsequently, atthe session of 
1851, this release was accepted by 
law, and the former act of 1843 re- 
pealed. 


*Judge Douglas’ statement in ‘‘ The Public 
Domain,” 262. 
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HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF CHICAGO. 


EARLY HOMCOPATHY IN CHICAGO. 


VIL. 


THOsE who can look back fifty years 
can well remember the reception 
which was given the doctrines and 
practice of Hahnemann, by the ad- 
herents of the then dominant school 
of medicine. It was rather puzzling 
to outsiders, for the adherents of the 
new school, in those days, had gradu- 
ated from the same colleges as the 
adherents of the allopathic,* and were 
considered inevery respect their peers 


till they learned something new and 
better than what they were formerly 


taught. Then their former profes- 
sional brethren could hardly find any 
indignity too great to put upon them, 
or any name too low by which to 
characterize them. 

Tostudents of medical history, how- 
ever, this was not surprising, for 


* This will be as good a place as any to 
say that the word ‘‘allopathy” and ‘“‘allo- 
pathic,” are not here used as terms of oppro- 
brium. The word ‘‘allopathy” was devised 
by Hahnemann, a competent Greek scholar, 
and was adopted by Sir John Forbes, in his 
essay entitled ‘‘Homceopathy, Allopathy and 
Young Physic.” Dr. Forbes was a man of 
mark in his day, one of the editors of the 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, editor of 
the British and Foreign Medical Review and 
physician to her Majesty the Queen. What 
was good enough for such a man, surely 
need not be deemed opprobrious, 


most discoveries in medical science 
and art met the same reception. 
Many instances could be adduced, 
did space permit. We need only re- 
fer to the treatment which Harvey 
met when he gave the world his theory - 
of circulation, or Jenner when he pro- 
posed to vaccinate rather than inocu- 
late. 

Such was the fate of homceopathy 
whenever and wherever introduced, 
and such fate it met when first intro- 
duced into Chicago by Dr. David S. 
Smith. The doctor was a graduate 
of Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, in 1836, and practiced as he 
was taught at his a/ma mater, several 
years. During some of these years, 
however, he had been weighing 
homeceopathy in the balance, and in 
1843, being satisfied of its superiority 
to allopathy, he became a pronounced 
advocate of the new school, and open- 
ed an office for its practice in Chicago 
early in the summer of that year. 

Dr. R. E. W. Adams was associated 
with Dr. Smith while practicing allo- 
pathy, and continued his old practice 
for some time after the doctor’s 
change of base, but, seeing the results 
of Dr. Smith’s practice, as well as 
those of his own experiments, he soon 
became an avowed disciple of Hahne- 
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mann. He remained in Chicago till 
the spring of 1845. His subsequent 
course in Springfield, and in St. Louis, 
where he occupied the chair of prac- 
tice in the Homeopathic College, 
gave him a deservedly enviable repu- 
tation. 

Dr. Aaron Pitney followed Dr. 
Smith to Chicago, in the fall of 1843, 
and held the fort with Dr. Smith till 
October, 1846, when the writer was 
added to their number. The city 
then had a population of from 14,000 
to 16,000 inhabitants, and, like most 
western cities, was liberally supplied 
with allopathic physicians. The 
homeeopathists, however, made or 
found room for themselves, and it was 
soon acknowledged that a very liberal 
share of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential citizens were under their 
care. 

Of course, all this did not happen 
without engendering strife. The 
allopathists did not surrender their 
lucrative places without a struggle; 
some of them sought solace in an en- 
deavor to attach to their opponents 
various untidy epithets, while others 
deserve credit for a very liberal treat- 
ment of those with whom they could 
not always agree. 

In these contests, the press of the 
city, to a great extent, was a willing 
and valuable ally. Among our help- 
ers Hon. Z. Eastman may be grate- 
fully mentioned. Being then editor 


of the Western Citizen, he published 
the aadress of William Cullen Bryant 
on Homeopathy, delivered before 


the New York State Homeopathic 
Society in 1841. Mr, Eastman was, by 
the appointment of Mr. Lincoln, our 
consul in Bristol, England, during the 
civil war, and was, to his last day, a 
firm friend of homceopathy. T. A. 
Stewart and John L. Scripps, of the 
Tribune were always ready: to lend a 
hand, or space in their columns, in aid 
of the good cause. 

With all this help, however, it 
seemed desirable that a professional 
advocate should be found to enlighten 
the public on the merits of homeo- 
pathy, and to defend it against its 
opponents. Tothis end, the writer 
commenced the publication of the 
Northwestern Journal of Homeopathia 
in October, 1848, and carried it on 
four years, mostly at his own cost. 
At the endof four years a medical 
friend at the East offered to pay the 
expense of publication four years 
more, but the editor, thinking that 
what was not worth paying for was 
not worth having, declined the kind 
offer. 

THE CHICAGO HOMCOPATHIC HOS- 
PITAL. 

Sometime in 1854—two fires having 
destroyed so many records, the exact 
date cannot be given—Mrs, John 
Wright, a wealthy Christian lady, 
in our midst, and the widow of 
one of our early settlers, wished 
the writer to open a homeopathic 
hospital in this city, and agreed to 
give $1,000 per annum forthree years 
for that purpose. Of course such a 
handsome offer was promptly ac- 
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cepted, and a three-story brick house 
on Kinzie street, east of State, was 
hired at low figures and fitted up. It 
was not long before our borders were 
too narrow, and the adjoining house 
was taken, and, as the house had 
been a long time vacant, it was had 
rent free. 

Associated with the writer was H. 
K. W. Boardman, M.D., as surgeon, 
and R. Ludlam, M.D., as physician. 
The hospital closed its doors May 1st, 
1857. The death of our much lamented 
friend, Madam Wright, was the main 
reason; add to this the fact that busi- 
ness had taken a great change, as to 
locality, and a rent of $1,000 was de- 
manded for premises which we had 
been enjoying rent free. : 

Of the number treated, and the 
success attending the treatment; no 
record has been preserved. The burn- 
ing of the writer’s dwelling, from 
which little was saved but his wife 
and children, may account for that. 
A detailed account of receipts and 
expenditures was rendered to Mrs. 


Wright’s heirs and was received as 
satisfactory. They carried out their 
mother’s purpose to the end of the 
three years, but did not feel bound 
to sustain the hospital any longer. 
It is doubtful if the hospital could 
have been sustained, even with the 
$1,000 per annum, as the physicians 
in charge had paid, from their own 
pockets, $500 at least during the 
last year, No mention would have 
been made of this latter fact had it 
not been for an inuendo published by 
an allopathic doctor, in the Democrat, 
not long after the closing of the hos- 
pital, that the physicians in charge 
had used, for their own purposes, 
money from Mrs. Wright’s estate, 
and also. from the proceeds of a Fair 
given by friends of the hospital. 

As regards the status of the hospital 
in the. minds of our fellow citizens, 
it is quite fair to draw an inference 
from item “Third” in the petition to 
our common council which will be 
found on a following page. 

Grorce E, SHIPMAN, 


. DR. DAVID S. SMITH. 


Tue father of Homeeopathy in the 
West, or properly speaking, perhaps, 
the father of western homeopathy, is 
Dr. David S. Smith, of Chicago. 

There is nothing new about this 
statement, to those who have had oc- 
casion to refer tothe biographical dic- 
tionaries of the medical profession, nor 
to those who have even a limited 


knowledge of the growth of the dif- 
ferent schools of medicine in the 
middle western states. Neither is 
there anything new about it, to those 
who have been about the city of 
Chicago long enough to become at 
all familiar with the names of those 
men, who have been most prominently 
identified with the growth of the 
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great city, which came into existence 
within the lifetime of men not yet 
old. 

In Chicago everybody knows or 
knows of Dr.Smith. Throughout the 
State of Illinois, he is as well known 
to the masses of the people as any of 
the men in public life, with the ex- 
ception of a half-dozen or so of those 
most prominent just at the present 
time. Outside of his own city and 
State, he is known to the medical pro- 
fession of the country generally, and 
to nosmall number of people outside 
of that profession. 

During the late presidential cam- 
paign, he was brought prominently 
before the public at numerous politi- 
cal demonstrations and through the 


press, as the president of “The Old 
Tippecanoe Club,” that famous or- 


ganization of the veterans who 
voted for the first Harrison in 1840, 
which set the “ Old Tippecanoe ” ball 
rolling throughout the United States. 

Of their usefulness in the campaign, 
the Chicago Zribune, in an editorial 
published soon after the presidential 
election of last year said: “ The old 
men over sixty-nine who infused into 
the recent campaign something of the 
spirit of 1840, contributed ina great 
degreee to the election of General 
Harrison. Ata moderate estimate, at 
least fifty thousand men who voted 
in 1840, survived to cast their ballots 
at the late election. The old Harrison 
men were solid for young Tippecanoe, 
and they brought into line thousands 
of their old associates, who voted for 


Van Buren in 1840, but made amends 
in 1888 by throwing their ballots for 
the second Harrison. * * * #* 
The old Tippecanoe voters gave to 
the recent campaign many of the 
most interesting features—they intro- 
duced again into the political field the 
log cabin, the historic coon, the cider 
barrel and some of the songs of 1840. 
Most of the Tippecanoe veterans 
have passed the age for active elec- 
tioneering, but they had great influ- 
ence and they used it well. These old 
men were the founders of families— 
big and old-fashioned families—and 
they could appeal to sons, sons-in- 
law and grandsons as no one else 
could. Shouldering acrytch to show 
how fields were won, they would point 
out the untimely death of ‘ Old Tip,’ 
which cheated them of their victory 
and caused the Whig party to be 
Tylerized, and for this reason they 
begged the younger men to help them 
put in ‘ young Tip,’ so that a Harrison 
might yet fill out a presidential term, 
and the veterans could depart in peace 
after their eyes had seen thesalvation 
of the Lord. The appeal of the old 
men was atelling one, and they in- 
fluenced thousands of doubtful and 
even Democratic voters.” 

Whether President Benjamin Har- 
rison owes his election to the Tippe- 
canoe veterans, or whether they did 
or did not exert the great influence 
which it is claimed they exerted in 


the above-quoted editorial, is a matter 
of no particular consequence in this 


connection, as it is certain that theirs 
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was one of the most prominent organ- 
izations of the campaign, and one of 
its features which will be longest re- 
membered. 

Wherever the Tippecanoe club of 


Chicago made its appearance, it 
aroused the enthusiasm of the masses, 


as the appearance upon the battle- 
field of the famous “Old Guard” 
aroused the enthusiasm of the French 
soldiery. 

People stood on tip-toe, in the great 
crowds which thronged the streets of 
Chicago and Indianapolis, during the 
political demonstrations at which the 
club made its appearance, to catch a 
glimpse of the white-haired and white- 
bearded veterans. When they made 
their trip to Indianapolis to call upon 
General Harrison, crowds of people 


flocked to every railroad station to 
see the men, who had four decades 
prior to that time, participated in one 
of the most memorable presidential 
campaignsin the history of the United 


States. The people not only wanted 
to see the members of the famous 
club, but they wanted to hear some of 
them talk, and so there were innumera- 
ble calls for the president of the club, 
which could not be ignored. The 
venerable president of the organiza- 
tion was quite equal to the emergency, 
and he responded to their calls in a 
manner which demonstrated that had 
he been less devoted to his profession, 
the people of Illinois might have had 
in him a distinguished public servant. 
Politics has, however, never been his 
trade, and outside of taking a lively 
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interest in promoting the fortunes of 
the Republican party since its organi- 
zation, and before that of the Whig 
party, Dr. Smith has never figured in 
any sense as a politician, 

It is asa physician, who has wrought 
day in and day out, for more than 
half a,century, to elevate the standard 
of the medical profession; who has 
studied and toiled early and late to 
build up its educational institutions; 
as akind-hearted, amiable gentleman 
and a broad-minded public spirited 
citizen, that he will be remembered in 
the West, and particularly in the city 
of Chicago. 

David Sheppard Smith was born in 
Camden, N.J., on the 20th day of 
April, 1810. His father was Isaac 
Smith, who was born in Salem County, 
N. J., and his mother’s name prior to 
her marriage was Wheaten, her family 
being of Welsh origin. 

His father was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and both father and 
mother were noted for great force of 
character, for more than ordinary 
culture and for their full apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which are 
derived from a thorough and syste- 
matic education. Theearly aims and 
ambitions of their son, were aided and 
encouraged to the fullest extent, and 
he received in his boyhood days the 
instruction necessary to the highest 
mental culture. The natural bent of 
his intellect was toward the study of 
the healing art, and at the age of 
seventeen, he entered the office of Dr. 
Isaac S. Mulford as a student of medi- 
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cine. While pursuing his studies 
under the direction of Dr. Mulford, 
he attended three full terms of lec- 
tures at Jefferson Medical College, of 
Philadelphia, then as now, one of the 
foremost medical schools on the con- 
tinent. From that institution he 
graduated in 1836, when he was but 
twenty years of age. Having received 
his diploma, the matter which next 
engaged his attention was the selec- 
tion of a location, presenting a prom- 
ising field in which to engage in the 
practice of medicine. He was ambi- 
tious, and like many another ambi- 
tious youth of that day, he had noted 
the fact that “the star of empire” 
was wending its way with wonderful 
rapidity toward the west. His eye 
followed the star until it rested upon 
Chicago, and here he decided to try 
his fortune, Chicago was then a 
puling infant, wrapped in the swad- 
dling clothes of its babyhood, and the 
only thing at all attractive about it, 
was its vigorous constitution, and its 
lusty efforts to. impress upon the 
world the fact of its existence. 

Into this straggling frontier village 
the young Camden doctor found his 
way in 1836, and began the practice 
of medicine, in accordance with the 
approved methods of the school in 
which he had been educated. 

A year later he returned to Camden 
to visit his parents, and perhaps a 
sweetheart as well, and while there 
his attention was attracted for the 
first time to the Homeopathic School 
of Medicine. He became interested 


in the subject, and notwithstanding 
the fact that his education and train- 
ing had beenentirely in the allopathic 
school, he determined to thoroughly 
investigate the system of practice 
which originated with the renowned 
Hahnemann, and with this object in 
view, he brought back with him to the 
west, all the books he could find re- 
lating to homeeopathy. For five years 
after this visit to the east, he pursued 
his studies of Hahnemann’s methods 
of treating the numerous diseases of 
the human family, before he was fully 
persuaded of their efficacy in the 
general practice of medicine, and not 
until a year later, did he decide to cut 
loose from the allopathic school and 
announce himself a homeeopathic 
practitioner. 

It was in 1843 that he made this an- 
nouncement, and that was the date of 
the introduction of homeopathy west 
of the Lakes. It grew in favor, and as 
the system itself increased in popu- 
larity, the young physician’s practice 
grew, until he was unable to respond 
to the demand for his professional 
services. Other practitioners followed 
Doctor Smith’s example, in changing 
their allegiance from the old to the 
new school of medicine, and in the 
course of a few years the advocates 
of the homeopathic system formed a 
body of medical men, who have made 
their impression upon all the vast 
western country, while the growth of 
their system of practice has been pro- 
portionate to the development of the 
western half of the continent. 
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These gentlemen determined, after 
atime, that there should be an edu- 
cational institution established in the 
west, for the propagation of the doc- 
trines of Hahnemann, and that that 
institution should be located in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Smith was the head and 
front, the brains and spirit of this 
movement, although his efforts were 
ably seconded by other physicians 
who were strongly entrenched in 
popular favor. 

At the session of the Legislature of 
Illinois, held in 1854-55, Dr. Smith 
headed a delegation which asked that 
body to charter a new medical college, 
to be located in the city of Chicago, 
and known as the Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College. He was called upon to 


prepare a draft of the charter asked 
for, and he repaired to the law office 
of one of his intimate friends, and 
wrote out what he thought should be 
in that document. That was the orig- 
inal draft of the charter of Hahne- 


mann College, now known pretty 
much all over the world, and the law 
office in which it was written, was that 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

When the organization of this now 
famous educational institution was to 
be perfected, there was no question 
about who should stand at the head 
of it. Dr. Smith was unanimously 
selected by his associates to fill the 
position of president, which he held 
until 1871. His successor, Dr. Small, 
held the position until his death, when 
Dr. Smith was again called to the 
presidency of the institution, which 
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he still retains. His professional breth- 
ren of the city of Chicago and the 
State of Illinois, have not been alore 


_in honoring “the father of western 


homeopathy.” In 1856 the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College of Cleveland, 
O., recognized his eminent services in 
behalf of his profession and the 
homceopathic school of medicine, by 
conferring upon him an honorary de- 
gree. In 1857 he was made secretary 
of the American Institute of Homeeo- 
pathy, and the year following he was 


passed along tothe presidency of the 


same national organization. In 1865 
he was again honored by the Institute 
of Homeopathy by being elected to 
one of its offices, that of treasurer of 
the association being the position he 
was called upon to fill. 

While his professional labors have 
been so arduous that he has been 
twice compelled to abandon his prac- 
tice and seek rest and recreation, he 
has returned to work each time with 
renewed energy and zeal. One of 
these much needed vacations he spent 
in Europe, where he received marked 
attention and distinguished considera- 
tion from some of the eminent and 
learned practitioners of the old 
world. 

It is fifty-three years, three years 
more than half a century, since David 
Sheppard Smith, M.D., came to Chi- 
cago. One year after he came here, 
and as soon as he had gotten fairly 
settled in the practice, he returned to 
Salem, N.J., and when he came back 
to his western home, he brought with 
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him as his bride, Miss Rebecca Anne 
Dennis, of the old town of Salem. 
For fifty-two years they have lived to- 
gether in the city of Chicago, and 
here two of their four children 
grew to womanhood. Both these 
daughters are married, one of them 
to Major F. F. Whitehead, of the 
United States Army, and the other to 


Mr. J. L. Ely, of New York city. 
Major Whitehead is now stationed at 
Washington, D.C., and the venerable 
physician and his wife spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time each 
year, at the national capital and the 
eastern metropolis. 
Howarp L. Conarp. 


JOSEPH SIDNEY MITCHELL A.M., M.D. 


At the twenty-fifth annual session 
of the Homeeopathic Medical Society 
of Wisconsin, held in Racine in May 
last, a distinguished physician of 
Milwaukee delivered a carefully pre- 
pared address on the “Progress of 
Surgery.” 


In the opening sentence 
of that address the speaker stated 
that he should only call attention to 
some of the more important advances 
made in surgery during the year 
which had elapsed since the last 
meeting of the Society, and in the 
next sentence he mentioned as most 
important of all the discoveries made 
within the year, in the domain of sur- 
gery, that of a Chicago physician. 

He declared, that after watching 
with intense interest, the experiments 
of the Chicago physician, he was sat- 
isfied that a cure had been discovered 
for that dreaded malady, which 
robbed the German people of the 
idolized “Emperor Fritz,” and the 
American people of their greatest 
military chieftain, General Grant. 

He asserted that prior to the dis- 


covery to which he alluded, no known 
remedy was of any avail in the treat- 
ment of malignant cancer, that no 
system of practice brought the desired 
relief, and that the hapless victims 
of the scourge could do little better 
than pray for death to relieve them 
from the keenest and most excruci- 
ating suffering. He then went on to 
say that if, as he believed, a cure had 
been discovered for what physicians 
generally had come to look upon as a 
necessarily fatal ailment, in the years 
to come it would be fitting that a 
monument should be erected to the 
discoverer,higher than that which per- 
petuates the memory of him, who first 
made known to the world, the means 
of averting the small-pox plague. 
Whether or not the Chicago physi- 
cian’s method of dealing with those 
deadly tumors, which have hereto- 
fore seemed to baffle the skill of the 
most distinguished surgeons of all 
countries, is all that is claimed for it 
by the gentleman whose public utter- 
ances concerning it have been sum- 
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marized above, and whether or not, as 
many of its friends believe, it is to 
revolutionize the methods of treating 
cancerous affections, it is certain that 
his discovery has attracted the at- 
tention of the medical fraternity 
throughout the country, and brought 
into still more prominent notice, one 
who had before occupied a position 
in the front rank of those engaged in 
the active practice of medicine in this 
country. 

The gentleman who has thus at- 
tracted to himself the attention, not 
only of the medical journals and his 
brother practitioners, but that of a 
deeply interested general public as 
well, is Dr. Joseph Sidney Mitchell, 
President of Chicago Homeopathic 
College, and one of the men of recog- 


nized high standing in the medical 
profession of Chicago. 

Dr. Mitchell was born in Massa- 
chusetts on the gth day of December, 
1839, and the old town of Nantucket 


was his birth place. His father was 
Hon. Joseph Mitchell, a prominent 
citizen of the grand old Common- 
wealth, which has contributed so 
many men of brains, energy, splendid 
business qualifications, and high 
scholastic attainments, to aid in build- 
ing up the great West. 

Joseph Mitchell was one of those 
men who thoroughly appreciate the 
value of a liberal education, and his 
son was given all the advantages 
necessary to fit him for his chosen 
calling. He first attended the gram- 
mar school of his native town, and 
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in due time was passed along to the 
English high school of Boston. In 
1859, when he was twenty years of 
age, he entered Williams College, and 
in 1863 graduated from that institu- 
tion. 

Then he went to Bellevue Medical 
College of New York, and graduated 
from there in 1865, at the end of a 
two years’ course of study. This 
ended what Dr. Mitchell considered 
his preliminary course of study, but 
was the beginning of a long course of 
careful and well directed research, 
which has continued up to the pre- 
sent time, and the results of which 
are seen in the building up of a large 
practice, in his contributions to medi- 
cal and scientific journals, and in the 
honors bestowed upon him by the 
various medical societies, educational 
and other institutions with which he 
has been connected. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from Bellevue, he decided to locate in 
Chicago for the practice of his pro- 
fession, and a few weeks later, a young 
man, scarcely less noted for the charm- 
ing geniality of his disposition, his 
polished manners, and his personal 
magnetism, than for his scholarly at- 
tainments, his broad knowledge of 
everything pertaining, not only to the 
theory but to the practice of medi- 
cine, and his clear, concise and forci- 
ble way of stating.a proposition, be- 
came a member of the medical fra- 
ternity of the city. 

Before six months had elapsed his 
services as a medical instructor were 
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in demand, and he was appointed to 
the lectureship of “surgical anat- 
omy” in Hahnemann Medical College. 

A year later he was elected to the 


. chair of physiology, and three years 


afterward was advanced to the 
chair of “theory and practice” in the 
same institution. 

At the time of his selection to fill 
the important position last named, he 
was but thirty-one years of age, and 
in “Cleave’s Biographical Cyclopedia 
of Homeeopathic Physicians and Sur- 
geons” the statement is made, that he 
was probably one of the youngest 
men ever selected for the professorship 
of “theory and practice of medicine.” 

In 1876 Dr. Mitchell withdrew from 
Hahnemann College, and was chiefly 
instrumental in organizing the Chi- 
cago Homeopathic College, of which 
he has since been the recognized 
head. 

In building up this institution his 
magnificent enthusiasm and his ad- 
mirable personal qualities have not 
only drawn around him an able corps 
of collaborators, but are every year 
attracting to the college many of the 
brightest and most promising young 
men of the country, who have an am- 
bition to distinguish themselves in the 
practice of medicine. As a lecturer 
he has the happy faculty of present- 
ing his statements so clearly and con- 
cisely, that even a layman cannot fail 
tocomprehend their meaning, and few 
men filling similar positions under- 
stand how to be at the same time so 
entertaining and so instructive. 


As a writer he is not less interesting 
and attractive than as a lecturer and 
conversationalist. He presents his 
views, as one of the medical journals 
recently remarked, “with clearness 
and an honesty and modesty which 
are exceptional and refreshing.” Dr. 
Mitchell has been the recipient of 
some distinguished honors at the 
hands of his professional brethren, 
having been a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, which held 
its session in London in 1881; Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Homeepathic 
Association; Dean of Hahnemann 
Medical College, Chicago ; Honorary 
Member Massachusetts and Indiana 
State Med'cal Associations. 

In 1867, two years after he com- 
menced the practice of medicine, the 
now widely known Chicago physician, 
surgeon, writer and educator, was 
married to Miss Helen S. Leeds, of 
Philadelphia, a lady whose culture 
and intelligence admirably fitted her 
to be the companion of such a man. 

While her husband has been de- 
voting himself to his profession, she 
has made his home the center of cul- 
ture and refinement, and when his 
professional cares are temporarily 
thrown aside, he finds in the family 
circle that restfulness which fits him 
for renewed effort. 

Still in the prime of life, and 
better fitted to-day, in many respects, 
than ever before for important work, 
the city with which he is identified, 
the medical profession and the public 
generally, have a right to expect 
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even more important results from Dr. 
Mitchell’s labors in the future, than 


have crowned his efforts in the past. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 


DR. GEORGE A, HALL. 


“‘In the lexicon of youth, which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood, there’s no such 
word as fail.”—Lytton. 

THE modern Richelieu—that is, 
the stage Richelieu—thunders this 
sentiment from behind the footlights, 
and we applaud it to the echo, because 
we feel that it is particularly applica- 
ble tothe American youth. When we 
look about us and note the fact that 
the men who are to-day making the 
‘ history of the country, the men who 
occupy the front rank in business and 
professional life, with comparatively 
few exceptions, have clambered up to 
the proud positions in which we now 
find them, over obstacles which might 
well have been. considered insur- 
mountable, we are inclined to endorse, 
without any sort of mental reservation, 
the inspiring sentiment to which Lord 
Lytton first gave. utterance. 

It may or may not be.easily ac- 
counted for, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that by far the greater number 
of the American citizens who could 
sit down to-day, and draw private 
checks, calling for a million or more of 
dollars, which would be duly honored, 
are men who have seen the time when 


they looked upon a few hundred, or 
possibly a few thousand dollars, as a 


fortune. The men who are to-day 
the greatest exponents of the law, are 
those who followed the plow and 
tilled the soil in early boyhood; many 


3 


of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons are those who earned not 
“their own bread” alone, but the 
educations which fitted them for pro- 
fessional. life, “in the sweat of the 
brow,” and in many other callings, 
those who have achieved the greatest 
distinction have started out in the 
race of life carrying the heaviest bur- 
dens. 

The self-made man is not a unique 
American production, but rather a 
product which seems to be indigenous 
to our country and its institutions. 
Nevertheless, stories of the lives of 
those who have carved out their own 
fortunes, cannot be too often told, or 
kept too prominently before the youth 
of the land, because they must neces- 
sarily prove the strongest incentives 
to honest endeavor and continuous 
effort. 

Among the eminent professional 
men of Chicago, there are none, per- 
haps, who have achieved a greater 
measure of success, from whatever 
standpoint it may be considered, than 
Dr. George A. Hall, one of the most 
widely known physicians and sur- 
geons of the west. Of his professional ° 
standing it is only necessary to say, 
that his field of operations as a prac- 
titioner, stretches away beyond the 
city limits of Chicago, crosses the 
state lines in various directions, car- 
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ries him frequently hundreds of 
miles away from home, and in a single 
instance has necessitated his traveling 
four thousand miles to meet the im- 
perative demands made upon him. 
With professional ability, he has com- 
bined that business sagacity, which 
turns to good account the rewards of 
labor, and the acquisition of a com- 
fortable fortune has followed as 
a natural sequence. The simple 
statement of these facts, conveys to 
the readers of this sketch, a correct 
idea of the estimate placed upon his 
skill and ability by an intelligent and 
discriminating public, and leaves to 
the biographer, only the pleasant task 
of tracing his career from a struggling 
boyhood, to professional eminence in 
middle life. 


George Alexander Hall was born 


June 5th, 1834, near the town of 
Sheridan, Chatauqua County, N. Y. 
His father was Alexander Hall, 
an eminently respectable and well-to- 
do farmer, and his mother, Sophia 
Bronson (Lusk) Hall, of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry. The Halls are of English 
descent, but the American genealogi- 
cal tree took root long since, and at 
the present time its branches probably 
extend to every State in the Union. 

George A. Hall and George M. 
Pullman, the sleeping-car magnate, 
were school-fellows and playmates in 
the little town of Portland, in Chatau- 
qua County, that town having been 
the birthplace of Mr: Pullman. Pull- 
man’s father was a “house-mover,” 
and the two boys, who spent a great 


deal of their time together, found an 
agreeable pastime in watching the 
slow moving “ houses on wheels,” nei- 
ther of them ever dreaming then, that 
the time would come when one of 
them should be the owner of hundreds 
of “ palaces on wheels,” which should 
travel from one end of the land to the 
other over and over again. 

George Hall, as he was always 
called by his country neighbors, at- 
ténded the “district schools” a por- 
tion of each year from the time he 
was old enough to go to school, until 
he was twelve years of age. He then 
obtained his father’s permission to 
attend the noted academy at Fredonia, 
of which F. A. Reddington, now of 
Chicago, was at that time the princi- 
pal, and Rev. Wm. Durling, now of 
Madison, Wis., the assistant principal. 

When the twelve-year-old boy left 
home to begin his struggle for a lib- 
eral education, the understanding 
which he had with his father was, that 
he was to take care of himself, the 
elder Hall entertaining the old-fash- 
ioned notion, that boys only have a 
thorough appreciation of that which 
it costs them aneffort to obtain. The 
expenses of board and tuition were 
to be met, and just how it was to be 
done was a question, when Luther 
Tarbox—afterwards somewhat promi- 
nent as a southern banker and finan- 
cier—then a young school teacher, 
came to his assistance with a proposi- 
tion whichheaccepted. Tarbox, who 
had been his instructor for one or 
more terms in the “district school,” 
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and was anxious to see him enter the 
academy, proposed that he should go 
with him to the home of his uncle, 
farmer Burr Golden, who lived three 
miles from Fredonia, and meet the 
expenses which it was necessary he 
should incur in attending the academy, 
by doing farm work when not in 
school. Under this arrangement he 
attended school during the day, and 
each morning and evening milked 
five cows, took care of two horses, and 
did other similar “chores” to pay for 
his board. With this amount of 
manual labor to perform, and a six 
mile walk in going to and returning 
from school every day, he had little 
time for ordinary boyish diversions, 
and life with him was at that time as 
real, as earnest, and as much of a 
struggle as it has ever been since. 

He remained with farmer Golden 
during the first year at the academy, 
but the second year he was able to 
make a more advantageous arrange- 
ment. “Miller” Colburn, who operat- 
ed the Fredonia flouring mills, wanted 
a strong, active boy to deliver goods 
and work about the mills, and young 
Hall was given employment, with the 
understanding that he was to serve 
his employer faithfully ‘when not in 
school, “board and washing,” as the 
phrase went, being his only com- 
pensation. 

At the close of his second year at 
Fredonia he went to Westfield, Cha- 
tauqua County, and entered the 
academy at that place, finding ahome 
with Rev. Reuben Tinker, one of the 


most profound and eloquent minis- 
ters of his day in the State of New 
York, noted for his ability and 
eccentricity. The venerable minister 
had been for many years a missionary 
among the Sandwich Islanders, and 
five of his seven children had been 
born in Honolulu. 

A small amount of money, accumu- 
lated by working on his father’s farm 
during the preceding summer vaca- 
tion, enabled the young student to 
pay for his board while he remained 
with the ex-missionary, and gave him 
an opportunity to devote all his time 
and energy to his studies, in which he 
made rapid progress. 

At the close of the fall term of 
school that year, he visited his father 
during the short holiday vacation, 
and as the small amount of money 
with which he had commenced the 
school year was exhausted, he was 
advised to teach school during the 
winter to replenish his funds. 

While he disliked the idea of falling 
behind his classes at the academy, he 
finally consented to make an effort to 
obtain a situation as the teacher of a 
country school, and at the suggestion 
of his father set out for the town of 
Villenovia, some miles distant from 
his home, where no teacher had yet 
been secured in what was known as 
the “ Denison District,” although most 
of the “district schools” had been in 
session for something like a month. 

When he reached the schoolhouse 
he found it a small dilapidated build- 
ing, the sills of which had rotted 
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away, allowing the floor to set- 
tle some ten or twelve inches lower 
than it had been originally, and alto- 
gether the most cheerless:and uncom- 
fortable looking hovel, that he had 
ever seen utilized for educational pur- 
poses. The building stood on one of the 
four corners formed by the crossing 
of two country roads, and Messrs. 
Dennison, Clark and Loomis, three 
rural gentlemen who were charged 
with the important responsibility of 
looking after the educational interests 
of the district, lived respectively on 
the other three corners. 

He found these three directors at 
the schoolhouse making repairs, 
which consisted of filling the crevices 
in the rickety old building with mud, 


and tacking on a piece of board here 
and there, where thecheaper material 
would not answer the purpose. He 
informed the officials that he had 


heard they wanted a school teacher, 
and had come to offer them his services 
in that capacity. Although he had 
now squarely made the proposition to 
engage as a teacher, the forbidding 
aspect of the school building and its 
surroundings, was such that he sin- 
cerely hoped his proposition might 
not be accepted, and when the direc- 
tors remarked about his youthful ap- 
pearance, he took no pains to conceal 
the fact that he was but fourteen and 
a half years of age. When asked what 
compensation he expected for his ser- 
vices, he. promptly replied, “twenty- 
five dollars per month.” This brought 
out a chorus of laughter from the 


school directors, at what they consid- 
ered the presumption of the inexper- 
ienced youth, who wanted one dollar 
less than twice as much per month for 
his services as they had been in the 
habit of paying teachers. They assured 
him that the school was small, that 
the scholars were mostly young, and 
that his labors during the winter 
would be so light that the salary 
which he demanded would be prepos- 
terously large. They finally tendered 
him, after a vast amount of “ dicker- 
ing,” eighteen dollars per month, and 
he accepted the proposition, more for 
the purpose of gratifying his father, 
who was exceedingly anxious that he 
should teach a school, than anything 
else. 

The following Tuesday morning, 
having in the meantime passed an ex- 
amination and secured a teacher’s 
certificate, in company with his only 
brother, he drove to the schoolhouse, 
and was at once surrounded by a 
multitude of children, who seemed to 
look upon the new “ master” as asort 
of natural curiosity. When they en- 
tered the schoolhouse, every inch of 
available space seemed to be filled, 
and the teacher had little more than 
standing room in a space near the 
stove, when he called the school to 
order. A little inquiry developed the 
fact that the scholars had no text 
books, and not a pupil had come pre- 
pared to enter upon any course of 
study, or having any other object in 
view apparently, than to see the 
“master.” He made the further dis- 
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covery, that the cause of this paucity 
of text books was, that for three years 
no teacher had been able to remain at 
the head of the school longer than two 
weeks after his term commenced, and 
in consequence the district had been 
without a school. Instead of the 
“small school” which he had expect- 
ed, he found himself called upon to 
deal with sixty-eight scholars, many 
of them so much older and larger 
than himself, that governing them by 
means of physical force was out of 
the question, and he felt that he had 
been imposed upon by the board of 
directors, in a way that he was under 
no obligation to submit to. With the 
promptness which has been a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the man 


through life, he dismissed the school, 
telling his pupils to remain at home 
until further notice, and sought an in- 
terview with the school directors. He 
informed them that they had misre- 
presented the extent and character of 
the work which he had been employed 


todo. That he was therefore under 
no obligation to abide by the contract 
which he had made, and that he pro- 
posed to abandon the school, if a new 
contract which would secure to him 
compensation more nearly commensu- 
rate with the labor to be performed, 
was not entered into. The dickering 
school officials, who had placed them- 
selves in an embarrassing position, 
finally agreed to increase his compen- 
sation to twenty-five dollars per 
month, provided he completed a four 
months’ term of school, and the 


scholars were again called together. 
Text books were secured, the school 
was thoroughly organized and its suc- 
cess was now entirely dependent upon 
the ability of the teacher to maintain 
his authority. . 

As has been already stated, govern- 
ment by the exercise of physical force 
was not to be thought of, and he un- 
dertook to accomplish through diplo- 
macy, what his predecessors had failed 
to accomplish, by the means more gen- 
erally employed in dealing with unruly 
schoolboys in those days. 

A stalwart country youth, named 
Seth King, since a successful and well- 
known government surveyor, was the 
leader of the turbulent and mischiev- 
ous element in the school, but it was 
not long before the scholars found 
him as zealous in the work of assist- 
ing the new teacher to preserve order 
and discipline, as he had been before 
that time in stirring up trouble and 
breeding disturbances. It became 
apparent that the “ master” had been 
diplomatic enough to capture their 
leader, and the element which had 
been disposed to be unruly, quietly 
submitted to proper restraints and 
devoted themselves to the business in 
hand, that of acquiring an education. 

After teaching four months, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his con- 
tract, young Hall returned to West- 
field and again entered the academy, 
making his home with Dr. Lorenzo 
M. Kenyon, at that time a prominent 
country practitioner of the old school, 
and later a well-known homeopathic 
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physician of Buffalo. Dr. Kenyon 
had a large practice, and was at the 
same time postmaster of the village, 
so that Hall found an opportunity to 
make himself useful as office boy and 
assistant-postmaster, while he was 
putting in another year at school. 

The following summer he spent his 
last vacation on the farm, and signal- 
ized it by laboring with two farm 
handsanda neighbor’s boy, somewhat 
older than himself, who without any 
other assistance, harvested fifty-two 
acres of grain and ninety-seven acres 
of hay, when mowing machines and 
reapers were unknown, and the 
“cradle, the scythe and the hand- 
rake,” were the harvesting implements 
ingeneral use. Ashe had determined 
to study medicine, he was anxious to 
begin his professional studies at once, 
and with this object in view he went 
to Berkshire, Mass., and entered Berk- 
shire Medical College. This was an 
institution which was under the con- 
trol and management of the Faculty 
of the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege of Bellevue, New York, and the 
course of lectures began at that time 
late in the summerand was completed 
in the early winter months. This gave 
him the opportunity to attend the 
course of lectures and return to West- 
field in time to teach school during 
the following winter. 

In the meantime he kept up with 
his classes at the academy, and when 
he was seventeen years old, he was 
prepared to enter Yale College asa 
freshman, but concluded to continue 


the study of medicine, feeling that 
the four years which he would have 
to spend at Yale to secure a diploma, 
could be devoted to professional study 
to better advantage, by one situated 
as he was at that time. He again 
taught a term of school in Villenovia, 
where a new and handsome school- 
house had been erected, as a result of 
the impetus which he had given to 
educational matters during his first 
term as a teacher in that district, and 
continued to read medicine, with Dr. 
Kenyon as his perceptor, until he was 
twenty years of age. 

He then added to the small amount 
of his savings a sum of money bor- 
rowed from a neighbor who wanted 
to encourage his aspirations to become 
a physician, and went to Philadelphia, 
where he first attended Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, and later “the Homeeo- 
pathic College of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania,” now “Hahnemann Medical 
College.” Dr. Kenyon having become 
a convert to the homeceopathic system 
of practice, advised him to graduate 
at the latter institution, and he did so, 
but took a special course at Blockley 
Hospital, for the purpose of perfecting 
his knowledge of operative surgery. 

In the spring of 1856 he received 
his medical diploma, and returned to 
Westfield, where he became the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Kenyon when the latter 
removed to Buffalo. His first year’s 
practice in a country town, where the 
prescription fee was twenty-five cents, 
and a “ visiting fee”’ within a distance 
of five miles fifty cents, netted him 
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fourteen hundred dollars, and within 
a few years he had built up an enor- 
mously large country practice, which 
taxed his powers of endurance to the 
utmost extent. At the end of sixteen 
years devoted to this arduous work, 
he determined to relieve himself of 
a portion of his professional burden, 
by establishing at Westfield, a sanita- 
rium, which would bring at least a 
class of his patients to him, and obvi- 
ate the necessity of his making long 
and tiresome rides to reach them. The 
proposed enterprise involved a large 
outlay of money, and New York capital 
was interested to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the people of Westfield, who 
had proposed to donate lands worth 
forty thousand dollars, as a site for 
the sanitarium, were slow about mak- 
ing good their promises. About this 
time Riverside, a promising suburb 
of Chicago, made a bid for the loca- 
tion of the proposed sanitarium, which 
was accepted by Dr. Hall, and in the 
spring of 1872, he came here for the 
purpose of forwarding the enterprise 
as rapidly as possible. 

The failure of the Riverside Land 
and Town Company, occasioned by 
losses sustained in the Chicago fire, 
again interfered with the carrying 
out of his sanitarium project, and in 
the fall of 1872, he located in Chicago 
and began the practice of medicine. 
During the first year of his residence 
in Chicago, he lectured in Hahnemann 
College on “Surgical Anatomy and 
Institutes of Surgery.” The follow- 
ing year he was called toa new chair 
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in the curriculum of that institution, 
and it was while filling this position— 
the professorship of “obstetrics and 
diseases of children”—that he or- 
ganized the first obstetrical clinic 
ever held in the State of Illinois. 

When the unfortunate split in the 
Faculty of Hahnemann College oc- 
curred in 1876, Dr. Hall was one of 
three members of the Faculty who re- 
mained with the institution. He had 
occupied neutral ground between the 
contending factions, and for this 
reason he was able to render an in- 
valuable service in the reorganization 
of the Faculty and rehabilitation of 
the college. He was made its busi- 
ness manager, and to his financial 
ability the institution is largely in: 
debted for its subsequent magnifi- 
cent prosperity. From 1876 to 1888— 
when he resigned the position to give 
attention to his private practice—he 
was surgeon-in-chief and professor 
of operative and clinical surgery of 
Hahnemann College and Hospital, 
and during a portion of the same time, 
he was surgeon of the Woman’s 
National Temperance Hospital, and 
consulting surgeon to the Home of 
the Friendless. 

Under all circumstances an eminent- 
ly practical man, he organized in 1880 
the Chicago Surgical Institute, a hos- 
pital designed for the after-care and 
treatment of those compelled to sub- 
mit to surgical operations. It is de- 
voted, as its name indicates, exclu- 
sively to that class of patients who 
require surgical treatment, and here 
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they receive, after the knife has done 
its work, the attention of trained 
nurses and that careful after-treat- 
ment, upon which the success of all 
surgical operations so largely depends, 
and which it has been demonstrated 
at this institution greatly diminishes 
the rate of mortality. 

For nine years Dr. Hall has been 
the chief surgeon of the institute, and 
within that time he has performed 
some of the most noted operations on 
record. One of these operations was 
the removal of a full set of false teeth 
which had lain three weeks in the 
pyloric orifice of a farmer’s stomach, 
and in two other instances, portions 
of sets of false teeth were removed 
from the cavity of the stomach. In 
each instance the indigestible “store 
teeth”’ were successfully removed 
through the zsophagus, by means of 
a peculiar pair of forceps, imported 
from Germany, having eleven joints, 
and “built,” as Dr. Hall jocularly 


avers, “after the style of a Kentucky 
rail fence.” 

The removal of portions of the 
illum and colon, removal of the 
prostate gland, nephrotomy—removal 
of stones from the kidney—and 
nephrectomy—removal of one of the 
kidneys—are other operations, test- 
ing to the fullest extent the skill and 
ability of the surgeon, which the 
records show Dr. Hall to have per- 
formed successfully, although with the 
modesty which seems to be a charac- 
teristic of eminent surgeons, he has 
taken pains to conceal from all but 
those directly and professionally in- 
terested, rather than to make public 
the facts in connection with the ope- 
rations. 

Socially he is the most compan- 
ionable and entertaining of busy men, 
a pleasing conversationalist, a dry 
wit, and a man of broad general 
information. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 


LEMUEL CONANT GROSVENOR, M.D. 


Wuen the Chicago Homeceopathic 
College, taking a step in advance of its 
noted contemporaries, established the 
chair of sanitary science as an inde- 
pendent professorship, the position 
was created, for one of the most care- 
ful students of sanitation and kindred 
subjects, to be found in the United 
States. It was, as a matter of fact, 
his advanced thought on _ these 
highly important subjects, his attract- 
ive and able lectures on eminently 
practical matters coming within the 
field of medicine, and his stirring ap- 


peals for the proper consideration of 
the principles underlying and govern- 
ing hygiene and sanitation, that 
suggested to the governing powers 
of the Chicago Homeeopathic Medical 
College, the propriety of providing for 
a full course of lectures, covering what 
has been untila comparatively recent 
date, a science much neglected by the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Lemuel Conant Grosvenor, 
whose eminent services in this field 
have contributed more, perhaps, than 
anything else to a celebrity which is 






























































by no means confined to the city of 
Chicago, was born at Paxton, in cen- 
tral Massachusetts, in 1833. He is 
descended from two of the noted fam- 
ilies of the “old colony,” the Gros- 
venors, who distinguished themselves 
in both the ministry and the practice 
of medicine in Colonial days, and the 
Conants prominent as divines and 
leaders in the anti-slavery movement, 
which played so important a part in 
first preventing the spread of negro 
slavery, and afterward bringing about 
its abolition. 

Dr. Grosvenor’s father was Deacon 
Silas N. Grosvenor, one of the staid 
old citizens of Paxton, and his mother 
was Mary A. (Conant) Grosvenor, a 
daughter of Rev. Gaius Conant, who 
was for twenty-five years the pastor 
of the Paxton Congregational Church. 

It was the ambition of Mrs. Gros- 
venor,a woman noted for rare piety 
and strong devotion to the Christian 
church, that her eldest son, Lemuel 
Conant, should follow in the foot- 
steps of his grandfather and a still 
more noted grand uncle of the Conant 


family, and enter the ministry. 


His grandfather also cherished the 
hope that he should have a worthy suc- 
cessor in the ministerial field, in his 
grandson, and spared no effort to in- 
cline his mind in that direction. The 
result of this training, and a peculiar 
intimacy which existed between the 
boy and his aged grandsire, was to 
awaken in the former noble aspira- 
tions, to store his mind with useful 
knowledge, and to mold a Christian 
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character, but it did not carry him 
eventually to the pulpit, because an 
instinct stronger than any external in- 
fluence which could be brought to 
bear on him, impelled him to choosea 
different calling. 

In hisearly youth, Dr. Grosvenor 
was a student at Williston Seminary 
at East Hampton, Mass., but when 
he was thirteen years of age, he en- 
tered the high school at Worcester, 
his father having removed to that 
city. After spending four years, 
which were years of inestimable value 
to him in an educational way, at that 
institution, he removed with his 
parents to Sauk County, Wisconsin. 

This change had a marked effect 
upon his prospects of advancement in 
life, and interfered materially with 
his cherished design of acquiring a 
broad and liberal education. His 
father located ona farm, in a country 
where the educational facilities were 
exceedingly limited, and a young man 
less ambitious than the subject of this 
sketch, or one with less strength of 
purpose, would have despaired of ever 
reaching an honored position in one 
of the learned professions, 

Here again opened that gateway, 
through which hundreds of aspiring 
young Americans have passed, not 
alone to eminence, but in some in- 
stances to the highest honors which 
could be bestowed upon them by 
their fellow citizens. The school- 
houses of that day in Wisconsin, 
were few and far between, and most 
of those in existence were rude, 
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primitive affairs, but there were fron- 
tier children to be taught and 
teachers were in demand. Young 
Grosvenor was but seventeen years 
old, but in addition to a fair educa- 
tion for one of his years, he had that 
splendid muscular development which 
was a prime requisite in a frontier 
school teacher. In a rude log house, 
he began his career as aschool-teacher, 
and at the end of a three months’ 
term, he received as compensation for 
his services, sixty dollars in gold. 
With this amount of money in his 
possession, which he looked upon as a 
small fortune, he determined, with 
the consent of his father, to return to 
Massachusetts and complete his edu- 
cation. Traveling by stage involved 
an outlay of money which he was not 
prepared to meet, and in company 
with a younger brother, he set out on 
foot for Milwaukee, from which point 
they made their way by a less tedious 
mode of travel, to. Worcester. Upon 
reaching Worcester he again entered 
the high school. He was wholly de- 
pendent upon his own resources, but 
by teaching night schools, and en- 
gaging in other more or less remuner- 
ative employment, he succeeded in 
completing his course of study at the 
high school, and then to make possi- 
ble the thorough mastery of a pro- 
fession to which the years of his 
maturity were to be devoted, he en- 
gaged regularly in the business of 
teaching school, until he had acquired 
the means necessary to enable him to 
pursue uninterruptedly, the study of 


medicine. For ten years from the 
time he first commenced school-teach- 
ing, he labored more or less of the 
time as a pedagogue, seven years of 
that time being spent in the position 
of “ head master” of the old “ Mather 
school” in Dorchester—now the six- 
teenth ward of Boston—established 
in 1639, and the oldest free school in 
America. 

During this time, none of the op- 
portunities for adding to his store of 
general knowledge, and bettering his 
attainments, which “the modern 
Athens” presented, were allowed by 
young Grosvenor to pass unimproved. 
He gathered wisdom as it fell in 
nicely ‘rounded sentences, and soul- 
stirring perorations. from the lips of 
such men as Edward Everett, Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips, and 
took frequent and copious draughts, 
at the literary fountain fed by Emer- 
son, Longfellow and Thoreau. 

At the end of his seven years’ term 
of service in the old “Mather school,” 
he was invited to accept a position in 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic School, but 
this invitation he declined to accept, 
as his purpose was to fit himself for 
his chosen profession, without further 
delay. He at once entered college 


‘and graduated as an M.D. in 1864. 


Peoria, IIl., was selected as his loca- 
tion for the practice of medicine, and 
as soon as he had become comfortably 
settled in his new field of labor, he re- 
turned to Dorchester, Mass., and 
married Miss Ellen M. Prouty, a grand- 
daughter of David A. Prouty, famous 
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throughout New England as the in- 
ventor of the first iron plow made in 
America. After two sons—Dr.. Lor- 
enzo N., now in practice with his 
father, and Wallace F., still a student 
in college—had been born of this 
union, Mrs. Grosvenor died, and three 
years later Dr. Grosvenor was married 
to another Massachusetts lady, his 
second wife being Miss Naomi 
Josephine Bassett, of Taunton, a 
young lady of fine education, and 
having a marked fondness for literary 
pursuits. . 

After practicing for a time in Peoria 
Dr. Grosvenor removed to Galesburg. 
Three years of successful practice in 
that little city, made him desirous of 
entering into a wider field, and in 
1870 he removed to Chicago, the 
Mecca of every ambitious professional 
man of the West, who feels ‘himself 
thoroughly well equipped, and capa- 
ble of meeting competition more 
active than is to be found in any other 
city in the United States. His repu- 
tation, not only as a successful prac- 
titioner but as an able educator, had 
preceded him to this city, and before 
he had been here many months, he 
began lecturing on anatomy, at the 
Chicago Homeeopathic Medical Col- 
lege. Later he became adjunct pro- 
fessor of “theory and practice” in the 
same institution, and now holds the 
chair of “sanitary science,” which as 
has. already been stated, was created 
for his occupancy. 

Although comparatively a new ar- 
rival in the city at the time of the 
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great fire in 1871, Dr. Grosvenor was 
one of the physicians who was thrown, 
by force of circumstances, into the 
front rank of those heroic laborers of 
the medical profession, to whom the 
city owes a lasting debt of gratitude. 
He was the only physician in that 
portion of the city known as the 
“north side” who was left with a roof 
over his head. Three or four times, 
while the conflagration raged, his 
house was on fire, but it escaped de- 
struction, although it was left stand- 
ing at the very edge of the line, beyond 
which everything had been swept 
away. While that unrivaled carnival 
of the greatest of all destroying ele- 
ments, when once it gets beyond con- 
trol, was in progress, the cries of the 
distressed rose above the roar of the 
flames, and when the smoke cleared 
away sufficiently to allow the sun- 
beams to lighten up, as far as possible 
the general gloom, those who looked 
about them, not only saw ruin and 
desolation on every hand, but, they 
saw in addition thousands of homeless 
wanderers, sick in body and in mind, 
to whom immediate attention had to 
be given. 

~ Into such rude shelter as could be 
hastily improvised, were carried the 
unfortuuates, suffering from nervous 
prostration, from sickness brought on 
by cold, hunger and exposure, who had 
to be looked up and cared for by the 
physicians of the city. The question 
as to whether or not they were to be 
compensated for their labors was never 
asked. There was. no time for any- 
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thing other than bending every effort 
to relieve the suffering on every hand. 

The physician, who like Dr. Gros- 
venor had been fortunate enough to 
save his home, was expected to con- 
vert that home into a temporary hos- 
pital, and that was what he did. The 
greatest difficulty which he ecountered 
in those long days and njghts of al- 
most unremitting toil, was that of 
getting about over the territory of 
which he had charge, when the work 
of the physicians had been reduced to 
something like a system. The piles 
of debris in the streets, the burned 
culverts and bridges, rendered getting 
about either in a carriage or on horse- 
back, for a time, almost impossible, 
and from one patient to another the 
ministering “medicine man” had to 
trudge about on foot. It was a work 
which tested the metal of the men en- 
gaged in it, and none of those who 
shouldered the great burden, bore up 
under the strain better, or acquitted 
themselves more creditably than Dr. 
Grosvenor. 

Since that time he has been a par- 
taker in the general good fortune of 
Chicago, and has achieved the success 
which comes as the reward of honest 
and well-directed effort. A large 
practice makes him a busy man, and 
love of the work which he has in hand 
makes him at all times a happy man. 
Into the sick room he carries a genial 
presence and a sunny good cheer 
which is oft times better than a medi- 
cine, while the candid bedside talks for 
which he is somewhat famous among 


his patients, have cured other and 
more serious ills than those of the 
body. Mothers credit him with ‘hav- 
ing done more to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of infant life, and to reduce the 
drudgery of motherhood, than has 
been done through any other agency 
of the present day. The “ Gertrude 
suit,” an invention which takes the 
place of the old method of swaddling 
infants, which mothers all over the 
land and in other lands as well, are 
just now praising without stint, and 
which the most dignified medical 
journals have thought it worth their 
while to commend, originated with 
this well-known Chicago physician, 
or possibly with his good wife, who 
takes a deep interest in matters per- 
taining to her husband’s practice, and 
who is quite willing that he should 
receive the full credit for inventing 
this “emancipation dress” for in- 
fants. 

Dr. Grosvenor is at the present 
time president of the Chicago Aca- 
demy of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and has been three times elected to 
that position. Fortwo years he was 
president of the American Pzdo- 
logical Society, and he has been for 
many years permanently identified 


‘ with various other medical societies 


and organizations. Outside of his 
profession he has been by no means a 
“looker-on in Venice.” A descendant 
of Whig ancestors, he drifted easily 
and naturally into the Republican 
party when that party was organized, 
and he has always taken a lively in- 












terest in the fortunes of the “grand 
old party,” although he has been 
in no sense a politician, or a seeker 
after political preferment. Born and 
reared a Congregationalist he has ad- 
hered religiously to that faith, and 
he is now prominently connected with 
the Lincoln Park Congregational 
Church. 

As a public speaker and writer on 
other than professional subjects, Dr. 
Grosvenor is distinguished above the 
average of his brother practitioners, 
who become widely known as physi- 
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cians. Few among the men in public 
life can express themselves more flu- 
ently and gracefully in the presence 
of a cultured and intelligent audience, 
and when he makes his appearance in 
the lecture field, as he occasionally 
does, always having something to say 
of more than passing interest, and 
knowing hgw to say it in the most at- 
tractive and entertaining way, he 
meets with receptions which are flat- 
teringly enthusiastic. 


Howarp Lovwis Conarp. 





General Jackson was then Presi- 
dent, and he. was decidedly opposed 
to either nullification or secession, 
and so informed South Carolina in a 
proclamation plain and decisive, and 
South Carolina understood him, and 
knew also that he had the resolution 
and will to enforce his views. This 
famous proclamation is long and able, 
does honor to him, equally as great 
as his previous military achievements 
in the war of 1812, and was issued in 
December, 1832. A few extracts will 
be given: “I consider, then, the power 
to annul a law of the United States 
assumed by one State, incompatible 
with the existence of the Union, con- 
tradicted expressly by the letter of 
the Constitution, unauthorized by its 
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spirit, inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple on which it was founded, and 
destructive of the great object for 
which it was framed.” 

President Jackson was equally clear 
and forcible in his historic proclama- 
tion against the Calhoun theory of 
the Constitution. Here is anextract: 
“The Constitution of the United 
States then, forms a government and 
not a league; and, whether it be 
formed by compact between the States 
or in any other manner, its character 
is the same. It is a government in 
which all the people are represented, 
which acts directly on the people in- 
dividually, not upon States; they re- 
tained all the power they did not 
grant. . . . To say that any State 
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may at pleasure secede from the Union, 
is to say that the United States are not 
a nation, because it would be a sole- 
cism to contend that any part of a 
nation might dissolve its connection 
with the other parts, to their injury 
or ruin, without committing any of- 
fense. Secession, like any other revo- 
lutionary act, may be morally justified 
by the extremity of oppression, but 
to call it a constitutional right is con- 
founding the meaning of terms, and 
can only be done through gross error, 
or to deceive’ those who are willing 
to assert a right, but would pause be- 
fore they make a revolution or incur 
the penalties consequent on a failure. 

The States have severally not 
retained their sovereignty. The right 
to make treaties, declare war, levy 


taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and 
legislative powers, were all of them 


functions of sovereign power. The 
States, then, for all their important 
payee were no longer sovereign. 

What shows conclusively that 
the States cannot be said to have re- 
served an individual sovereignty, is 
that they expressly ceded the right to 
punish treason, not treason against 
their’ separate power, but treason 
against the United States. Treason 
is an offense against sovereignty, and 
sovereignty must reside with the 
power to punish it.” 

President Jackson in this proclama- 
tion, at great length, and with ex- 
ceedingly apt illustrations, gives the 
true theory of our somewhat complex 
political system, which in some 
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respects was new, and without an 
exact model in the various forms of 
government theretofore adopted in 
any previous age, by any people. 
The most material part of this unique 
proclamation was probably the fol- 
lowing extract, which coming from 
General Jackson, had some influence 
upon the people likely to be influen- 
ced by it: “That the duty imposed 
upon me, to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, shall be per- 
formed to the extent of the powers 
already vested in me by law, or of 
such others as the wisdom of Con- 
gress shall devise, and intrust to me 
for that purpose, and to warn the 
citizens of South Carolina, who have 
been deluded into an opposition to 
the laws, of the danger they will 
incur by obedience to the illegal and 
disorganizing ordinance of the con- 
vention.” General Jackson’s friendly, 
eloquent, pathetic appeal in the proc- 
lamation to the people of South 
Carolina in that crisis, was worthy of 
the occasion and does honor to his 
head and heart. A short extract is 
here given: “Contemplate the con- 
dition of that country of which you 
still form an important part, consider 
its government, uniting in one bond 
-of common interest and general pro- 
tection so many different States— 
giving to all their inhabitants the 
proud title of American citizens,— 
protecting their commerce, securing 
their literature and their arts, facili- 
tating their inter-communication, 
defending their frontiers, and making 














their names repeated in the remotest 
parts of the earth. Consider the ex- 
tent of its Territory, its increasing 
and happy population, its advance in 
the arts, which render life agreeable, 
and the science which elevate 
the mind! See education spread- 
ing the lights of religion, hu- 
manity and _ general information 
into every cottage in this wide ex- 
tent of our Territories and States! Be- 
hold it as the asylum where the 
wretched and the oppressed find a 
refuge and support! Look on this 
picture of happiness and honor, and 
say, we, too, are citizens of America. 
Carolina is one of their proud States; 
her: arms have defended; her best 
blood has cemented this happy Union! 
And then add, if you can, without 
horror orremorse: Thishappy Union 
we will dissolve ; this picture of peace 
and prosperity we will deface ; this 
free intercourse we will interrupt ; 
these fertile fields we will deluge with 
blood ; the protection of that glor- 
ious flag we renounce ; the very name 
of Americans we discard.” He con- 
cluded this appeal to the people of 
South Carolina, in their effort to de- 
stroy the government established by 
Constitution, in these prophetic 
words: “Its destroyers you cannot 
be—you may disturb its peace ; you 
may interrupt the course of its pros- 
perity ; you may cloud its reputa- 
tion for stability ; but its tranquility 
will be restored, its prosperity will 
return, and the stain upon its natural 
character will be transferred and re- 
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main an eternal blot on the memory 
of those who caused the disorder.” 
His appeal in the proclamation to the 
people in that alarming crisis is equally 
as eloquent and forcible as his appeal 
to the people of South Carolina, a 
few instances of which will suffice: 
“ Fellow citizens of the United States: 


Having the fullest confidence in the’ 


justness of the legal and constitu- 
tional opinions of my duties, which 
has been expressed, I rely with equal 
confidence on your undivided sup- 
port in my determination to execute 
the laws-—to preserve the Union by 
all constitutional means—to arrest 
if possible, by’ moderate and firm 
measures, the necessity of recourse to 
force. And if it be the will of heaven 
that the recurrence of its primeval 
curse on man for the shedding of a 
brother’s blood, should fall upon our 
land, that it be not called down by 
any offensive act of the United States. 
Fellow citizens : the momentous case 
is before you—on your undivided 
support of your government depends 
the decision of the great question it 
involves, whether your sacred Union 
will be preserved, and the blessings it 
secures to us as one people shall be 
perpetuated. No one can doubt that 
the unanimity with which that deci- 
sion will be expressed will be such as 
to inspire new confidence in republi- 
can institutions, and that the prudence, 
the wisdom, and the courage which 
it will bring to their defense will 
transmit them unimpaired and in- 
vigorated to our children.” 
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Considering the deep earnestness 
of this proclamation, and the equal 
earnestness of the argument of Mr. 
Webster in the Senate in 1830 and 
1833, on the same subject, there must 
have been more fear of an attempted 
secession movement then than most 
people now realize. If the South 
could then have been united on the 
tax duty on imports, as they were on 
the slavery question in 1860, there 
might have been a bloody war, and 
General Jackson’s words show that he 
feared it. Mr. Webster’s speeches 
showed also that he feared it. Mr. 
Webster’s prayer, as expressed in his 
peroration in reply to Mr. Hayne, 
was granted: “While the Union 
lasts we have high, exciting, gratify- 


ing prospects spread out before us, 


for us and our children. Beyond 
that I seek not to penetrate the veil 
—God grant that in my days, at 
least, that curtain shall not rise. God 
grant that on my vision may never 
be opened what lies behind. When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold for 
the last time the sun in heaven, may 
I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a glo- 
rious Union, on States dissolved, dis- 
cordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and _ trophies 
streaming in their original luster, 
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not a_ stripe erased or _ pol- 
luted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto, no such miser- 
able interrogatory as, ‘What is all 
this worth?’ Nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first 
and Union afterwards,’ but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind, 
under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart, ‘Liberty avd Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.’” 
The closing of his great argument 
on Mr. Calhoun’s resolution, was 
equally as earnest, but less rhetorical. 
His closing sentences were in these 
plain words: “I shall exert every 
faculty I possess in aiding to prevent 
the Constitution from being nullified, 
destroyed or impaired; and even 
should I see it fall, I will still, with a 
voice feeble, perhaps, but earnest as 
ever issued from human lips, and 
with fidelity and zeal, which nothing 
shall extinguish, call on the PEOPLE 
to come to the rescue.” General 
Jackson and Daniel Webster were 
antipodes in politics, and _ their 
bodies were mouldering in their 
native dust when secession raised its 
bloody hands, but their clarion, 
patriotic words were engraven on the 
hearts of the pEopLE, and they did 
come to the “ rescue,” of the Constitu- 
tion, when its hour of peril came. 
The question of the right of a State 
to secede, was not in 1830, 1832 and 
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1833 partisan question, nor was it 
when the “wager of battle’ was 
tendered at Charleston Harbor, April, 
1861. The seizure of the forts and 
property of the Federal Government 
at Charleston, was an act of war in 
fact, but the firing upon Fort Sumter 
soon after, left no doubt of the real 
intention of the secessionists. The 
Presidential election occurred in 
1860, November 6th. On the evening 
of that day it was known that Mr. 
Lincoln was legally elected President. 
The electors in South Carolina were 
chosen by the Legislature. Governor 
Gist called the Legislature Nov. 5th. 
In his message to the Legislature 
when it assembled, he uses the fol- 
lowing language: “ Under ordinary 
circumstances your duty could be 


soon discharged by the election of 
electors representing the choice of 
the people of the State; but in view 
of the threatening aspect of affairs, 


and the strong probability of the 
election to the Presidency of a sec- 
tional candidate, by a party com- 
mitted to the support of measures, 
which if carried out, will inevitably 
destroy our equality in the Union, 
and ultimately reduce the Southern 
States to mere provinces of a con- 
solidated despotism, to be governed 
by a fixed majority in Congress 
hostile to our institutions and fatally 
bent upon our ruin, I would respect- 
fully suggest that the Legislature 
remain in session, and such action as 
will prepare the State for any emer- 
gency that may arise.” He then 
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recommends that in the event of Mr. 
Lincoln’s election, a convention of 
the people of the State be called, 
and determine for themselves the 
mode and measure of redress, and 
adds: “I am constrained to say that 
the only alternative left, in my judg- 
ment, is the secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union.” 

‘The members of the Legislature 
and leading men of that State and 
other southern States, who had con- 
vened at Columbia, were somewhat 
in opinion divided as to whether 
South Carolina should act alone, or 
should secure the cooperation of 
other slave-holding States, in the 
matter of secession, but they all 
agreed that the time for secession had 
arrived. James Chestnut, jr., United 
States Senator for South Carolina, 
was at Columbia when the Legisla- 
ture convened, Nov. 5th, and being 
called out by a serenade in the 
evening, expressed his opinion, that 
in all probability, Mr. Lincoln would 
be elected “before the setting of the 
sun to-morrow,” and in that event he 
was for immediate secession. He 
then spoke of the undoubted right of 
South Carolina to withdraw their 
delegated powers, and it was their 
duty in the event contemplated, to 
withdraw them, and favor separate 
State action, with the expectation 
that the other slave States would 
follow them. This was the substance 
of his speech. 

William H. Boyce, then a repre- 
sentative in Congress from South 
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Carolina, was for immediate seces- 
sion of his State. 
member of the Legislature, was for 
co-operation. Here isa brief extract : 
“Lincoln’s election is taken as an oc- 


casion for action, but with us it is 


only the cause for action. We have 
delayed for the last two years for 
nothing but co-operation. 

The Southern States of this Union 
have more motives, more induce- 
ments, and more necessities for concert 
and union than any people that has 
ever lived in the tide of time. They 


are one in soil and climate, one in 
productions, having the monopoly of 
the cotton region, one in 
tion, and more than all, 
wrongs under the Constitution. 


institu- 
one in their 
Add 
to all this that they alone of all the 
earth, have a peculiar institution— 
African slavery 

necessary to them, without which 
they would cease to exist, and against 
which, under the influence of a fana- 
tical sentiment, the world is banded. 
Upon the subject of this institution 
we are isolated from the whole world, 
who are not only indifferent but ini- 
mical to it, and it would seem that 
the very weight of this outside pres- 
sure would compel us to unite.” Mr. 
Mullins, a member of the Legisla- 
ture, replied to this speech, and said 
among other things: “South Caro- 
lina had tried co-operation, but had 
exhausted that policy. . . . IF 
WE WAIT FOR ¢0-operation, slavery and 
State rights would be abandoned, 
State sovereignty and the cause of 


Mr. McGowen, a 


the South lost forever.” The potent 
influence of cotton and the hope of 
securing aid from the governments 
of Europe, were thus stated: “We 
have it from high authority that the 
representation of the imperial powers 
of Europe, in view of the prospective 
separation of one or more of the 
Southern States from the present 
confederacy, has made propositions 
in advance for the establishment of 
such relations between it and the 
government about to be established 
in this State, as will insure to that 
power such a supply of cotton for the 
future as their increasing demand for 
that article will require ; this infor- 
mation is authentic.” Mr. Edmund 
Ruffin, of Virginia, who had been 
editor of an agricultural monthly, 
and who as such was popular 
with the planters, on the evening of 
the 7th November, made a speech to 
the people of Columbia. He said the 
question now before the country he 
had studied for years. It had been 
the one great idea of his life. He 
wished Virginia was as ready as 
South Carolina, but unfortunately 
she was not. The first drop of 
blood spilled in South Carolina soil 
would bring Virginia and every 


‘Southern State with them. 


These are only very brief extracts 
from elaborate speeches made by 
leading men. They are sufficient to 
show the drift of public opinion in 
South Carolina, when it was regarded 
certain that Mr. Lincoln would be 
elected President. Some of these 
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speeches were made before the day of 
election, and some a few days after. 

The South Carolina Convention 
met at Columbia, December 17, 1860, 
and did not deliberate long, for on 
the 2oth the State passed her ordin- 
ance of secession, with very little dis- 
cussion, for it was no doubt well un- 
derstood that other slave-holding 
States would soon join her; in fact 
one commissioner from Alabama and 
one from Mississippi’ were in attend- 
ance at the convention, and gave their 
advice for secession without delay, 
assuring the convention that their 
respective States would soon join 
them, as they did. 

The following is a copy of the ordi- 
nance, which was passed unanimously: 
“An ordinance to dissolve the Union 
between the State of South Carolina 
and other States. united with her 
under the contract entitled the Con- 
stitution of. the United States of 
America. We the people of South 
Carolina, in Convention assembled, 
do declare and ordain, and it is here- 
by declared and ordained, that the 
ordinance adopted by us in conven- 
tion, on the 23d day of May, in the 
year of our Lord, 1788, whereby the 
Constitution of the United States:of 
America was ratified, and also all acts 
and part of acts of the general as- 
sembly of this State ratifying the 
amendments of the said Constitution, 
are hereby repealed, and that the 
Union now subsisting between South 
Carolina and other States under the 
name of the United States of America, 


is hereby dissolved.” This ordinance 
undertook to do, unconditionally, 
what her celebrated ordinance passed 
November 24, 1832, on account of her 
opposition to the tariff tax then in 
force, conditionally threatened to do, 
in case the federal government should 
undertake to enforce the tariff law, or 
to interfere with the foreign com- 
merce of South Carolina. Here is an 
extract from the ordinance of Nov. 
24, 1832: “The people of this State 
will thenceforth hold themselves ab- 
solved from all further obligation to 
maintain or preserve their political 
connection with the people of other 
States, and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate government, and 
do all other acts and things which 
sovereign and independent States 
may of right do.” 

The legislature of the State elected 
Robert Y. Hayne, Governor of the 
State, the man who aroused Daniel 
Webster to make his great speech, in 
reply to him in the United States 
Senatein 1830. Mr. Hayne was a 
member of the convention which 
passed the ordinance of 1832, one 
part of which is quoted, in a message 
to the legislature that elected him 
Governor. He said, among many 
other things of the same general 
import: “I recognize no allegiance 
as paramount to that which the citi- 
zens of South Carolina owe to the 
State of their birth or adoption. I 
hereby publicly declare and wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I 
shall hold myself bound by the high- 
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est of all obligations, to carry into 
effect, not only the ordinance of the 
convention, but every act of the 
legislature, and every judgment of 
our own courts, the enforcement of 
which may devolve upon me. 

If the sacred soil of Carolina should 
be polluted by the footsteps of an 
invader, or be stained by the blood 
of her citizens, shed in her defense, I 
trust in Almighty God that no son of 
hers, native or adopted, who has 
been nourished at her bosom, or been 
cherished by her bounty, will be 
found raising’a paricidal arm against 
our Common Mother.” 

A few extracts from the debates in 
the convention which adopted the 
ordinance of secession of December 
2oth, 1860, will show the primary 
cause of the movement was, the Cal- 
houn theory of the Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Parker: “It 
is nospasmodic effort that has come 
suddenly upon us, it has been gradu- 
ally culminating for a long period 
of thirty years. At last, it has come 
to that point where we may say, the 
matter is entirely right.” Mr. Ingles 
expressed the same sentiments. Mr. 
Lawrence M. Keitt, said: “I have 
been engaged in this movement ever 
since I entered public life. I am 
content with what has been done 
to-day, and with what will take 
place to-morrow. We have carried 
the body of this Union to its last 
resting-place, and now we will drop 
the flag over its grave. After that is 
done, I am ready to adjourn and 


leave the remaining ceremonies for 
to-morrow.” This is the same Mr. 
Keitt who on the 6th of December, 
1859, in the House of Representatives, 
in the debate on Helper’s book, said : 
“He would shatter this Republic 
from turret to foundation stone,” if 
the south could not get her rights. 
Mr. Robert Barnwell Keitt said: 
“The secession of South Carolina is 
not an event of a day. It is not any- 
thing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, or by the non-execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. It has been 
a matter which has been gathering 
head for thirty years.” Mr. Nelson, 
of Tennessee was correct in Congress 
during the Helper book debate, in 
December, 1859, when he said: 
“When you look at the history of 
parties in this country, it is an unde- 
niable fact that nullification had its 
origin in South Carolina, and from 
that day to the present, the spirit of 
nullification, of secession, of disunion, 
has never slept nor slumbered. The 
snake of nullification has _ been 
scotched, not killed.” 

From the numerous quotations 
from speeches of representative 
Southern men, given in these pages, 
it will be observed that they call the 
government of the United States a 
confederacy, the primary meaning of 
which word is, an agreement be- 
tween independent States, or atreaty 
between them. Mr. Stephens was 
one of the ablest and the most con- 
servative of all public men then in 
the South, and was opposed to seces- 
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sion as a matter of policy, but not a 
matter of right. He had been indoc- 
trinated with Mr. Calhoun’s theory 
of the Constitution. 

The legislature of Georgia was in 
session November 14, 1860, and Mr. 
Stephens was present and made to 
the members a speech, extracts from 
which are here given: “The first 
question that presents itself is, shall 
the people of the South secede from 
the Union in cohsequence of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency 
of the United States. My country- 
men, I tell you frankly, candidly, and 
earnestly that I do not think that they 
ought. In my judgment the election 
of no man, constitutionally chosen for 
that high office, is sufficient cause for 
any State to separate from the Union. 
It ought to stand by and aid still in 
maintaining the Constitution of the 
country. To make a point of resist- 
ance to the government, to withdraw 
from it because a certain man has 
been constitutionally elected, puts us 
in the wrong. We are pledged to 
maintain the Constitution. Many of 
us have sworn to support it. Can we, 
therefore, for the mere election of a 
man to the Presidency, and that, too, 
in accordance with the prescribed 
forms of the Constitution, make a 
point of resistance to the government, 
and, without becoming the breakers 
of that sacred instrument, withdraw 
ourselves from it? Would we not be 
in the wrong? Whatever fate is to 
befall this country, let it never be laid 
to the charge of the people of the 
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South, and especially of the people of 
Georgia, that we are untrue to our 
national engagements. Let the fault 
and the wrong rest upon others. If 
all our hopes are to be blasted, if the 
republic is to go down, let us be 
found to the last moment standing on 
deck with the Constitution of the 
United States waving over our heads. 

But it is said Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy and principles are against the 
Constitution, and that if he carries 
them out, it will be the destructive of 
our rights. Let us not anticipate a 
threatened evil. If he violates the 
Constitution, then will come our time 
to act. Do not let us break it, be- 
cause, forsooth, he may. If he does, 
that is the time to act. (Applause.) 
I think it would be injudicious and 
unwise to do this sooner. I do not 
anticipate that Mr. Lincoln will do 
anything to jeopardize our safety or 
our security, whatever may be his 
spirit to do so, for he is bound by the 
Constitutional checks which are 
thrown around him, which at this 
time render him powerless to do any 
great mischief. This shows the wis- 
dom of our system. He can 
do nothing unless he is backed by 
power in Congress. The House of 
Representatives is largely ih the ma- 
jority against him. In the Senate he 
will be also powerless. There will be 
a majority against him. Mr. 
Lincoln cannot appoint an officer 
without the consent of the Senate ; 
he cannot form a cabinet without 
the same consent. Mr. Lin- 


. 
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coln will be compelled to ask of the 
Senate to choose for him a cabinet, 
if the Democracy of that body choose 
to put him on such terms. . . . 
Then how can Mr. Lincoln obtain 
a cabinet which would aid him or 
allow him to violate the Constitution ? 
Why then, I say, should we disrupt 
the bonds of this Union when his 
hands are tied ; when he can do no- 
thing against us? I believe 
in the power of the people to govern 
themselves when wisdom prevails 
and passion is silent. Look at what 
has already been done by them for 
their advancement that ennobles man; 
there is nothing like it in the history 
of the world. Look abroad, from 
one extent of the country to the 


other ; contemplate our greatness. 
We are among the first nations of the 
earth ; shall it then be said that our 
institutions, founded upon principles 
of self-government, are a failure? 
Thus far it is a noble example, worthy 


of imitation. The gentleman, Mr. 
Cobb, the other night said it had 
proven a failure. Failure in what? 
In growth? Look at our expanse in 
‘power. Look at our population and 
increase in all that makes a people 
great. A failure? Why, we are the 
admiration of the civilized world, and 
present the brightest hopes of man- 
kind. Some of our public men have 
failed in their aspirations—that is 
true, and from that comes a part of 
our troubles. (Prolonged applause.) 
No, there is no failure of this govern- 
ment yet. We have made great ad- 
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vancement under the Constitution, 
and I cannot but hope that we shall 
advance still higher. Let us be true 
to our cause. Should Georgia de- 
termine to go out of the Union—I 
speak for one, though my views may 
not agree with them—whatever the 
result may be, I bow to the will of 
the people. Their cause is my cause, 
and their destiny is my destiny ; and 
I trust this will be the ultimate course 
of all. The greatést curse that can 
befall a free people is civil war. But, 
as I said, let us call a convention of 
the people ; let all these matters be 
submitted to it, and when the will of 
a majority of the people has thus 
been expressed, the whole State will 
present one unanimous voice in favor 
of whatever may be demanded.” 

Stephens’ speech shows that he 
was a follower of the Calhoun theory 
of State 1ights rather than that of 
General Jackson, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay. Mr. Clay, in the United 
States Senate, said, in reply to a 
question put by Jefferson Davis ; 
“Mr. President, I have heard with 
pain and regret a confirmation of the 
remark I made, that the sentiment of 
disunion has become familiar. I hope 
it is confined to South Carolina. I 
do not regard my duty what the 
honorable Senator seems to regard 
his. If Kentucky to-morrow unfurls 
the banner of resistance, I will never 
fight under that banner. I owe a 
paramount allegiance to the whole 
Union, a subordinate one to my own 
State.” 
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A general convention of the 
people of Georgia was called, as 
suggested by Mr. Stephens, and the 
State voted out of the Union and an 
ordinance of secession passed, Mr. 
Stephens voting against it. Mr. 


Stephens, on the 21st day of March, 
1860, made a speech to a large audi- 
ence at Savannah. 

After he had set forth the improve- 
ments in the Confederate Constitu- 
tion over the United States Constitu- 
tion, he added: “Though last, not 
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least, the new Constitution has put at 
rest forever all the agitating questions 
relating to our peculiar institution— 
African slavery as it exists among us 
—the proper status of the negro in 
our form of civilization. This was 
the immediate cause of the late rup- 
ture and the present revolution. Jef- 
ferson in his forecast had anticipated 
this, as the rock upon which the old 
Union would split. He was right. 
What was conjecture with him is now 
a realized fact.” 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT.—BATTLEFIELDS. 


Tue French traders and mission- 
aries who first penetrated the Bay of 
the Puants and the Fox River valley 
were not going among savages of 
whom they knew nothing, or who 
knew nothing of them. The Algon- 
quin tribes whom they found there, 
or their ancestors or kindred, had 
traded with the French and been in- 
structed by their first missionaries to 
some extent, for more than one gen- 
eration. Doubtless some of them had 
visited Montreal or Quebec. 

In 1656 a fleet of canoes contain- 
ing three hundred of the “Upper 
Algonquins” had visited Quebec. In 
1660 another fleet of sixty canoes of 
the same people were there, and to 
return with them Father Menard 
started upon his last earthly mission 


with a zeal and devotion and forti- 
tude as self-sacrificing as that of St. 
Francis Xavier. 

Menard and Allouez penetrated the 
wilderness of Lake Superior in pur- 
suit of the scattered remnants of 
former flocks, who had been driven 
from their homes by the warlike Iri- 
quois. When the fear of their ancient 
enemies was partially removed Al- 
louez followed the migration of bands 
of them from Chegomazon Bay to the 
Bay of the Puants. And he found 
Frenchmen there to perform their 
devotions at mass on the morning 
after his arrival, December 3d, 1669. 
When he, accompanied by Father 
Dablon, returned there on the 6th of 
September, 1670, there were ap- 
parently more Frenchmen there, and 
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some soldiers of whose treatment the 
Indians complained. Doubtless it 
was then a permanent trading post. 
And it was also a military post, for 
no soldiers would be there for any 
temporary purpose, though they may 
have been in the pay of the fur 
traders. 

Green Bay soon became the head- 
quarters of the fur trade, and traffic 
with a numerous Indian population, 
and, as the trade increased, the traders 
and employees in the traffic naturally 
became more numerous. The French 
had a way of making themselves at 
home and affilliating with the In- 
dians, which much facilitated the 
dealings between them. Even the 


Jesuit Fathers were compelled to 
imitate to some extent their mode of 


life. Father Le Mercier writes in 
1668, “we must render ourselves in 
a manner savage with these savages, 
and lead the life of a savage with 
them.” 

Frenchmen who were employed at 
the trading posts and in the canoe 
navigation connected with the traffic, 
wooed and won,—or purchased more 
usually—wives of the dusky maidens 
of the wilderness, and many of them 
became settlers in the sense that they 
and their posterity remained in the 
country. Morganatic alliances of a 
similar kind were not unfrequent. 
From these mixed marriages there 
sprang a class—almost like a distinct 
race—of hardy, vigorous men, who 
combined largely the skill of the In- 
dian in all woodcraft with the sounder 
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judgment and higher intelligence of 
civilized man. As the old men died 
or returned to Canada these took 
their places at the trading posts and 
in the canoes. 

But those Frenchmen were not set- 
tlers in a proper sense. They bought 
no land and built no houses greatly 
superior to the lodges in the Indian 
villages. There lives were as nomadic 
as those of the Algcnquin tribes 
among whom they lived. 

The first permanent settlers in Wis- 
consin, in the sense in which we un- 
derstand the term, were the Sieur 
Augustin De Langlade and his fam- 
ily. He was born in France, and was 
of noble blood. About 1720 he be- 
came a trader among the Ottawas 
near Michilmackinack, where he mar- 
ried a sister of the head chief of the 
Ottawas. In 1745, he with his family 
and his son, Charles De Langlade, 
then about twenty-two years of age,mi- 
grated to Green Bay, where they ac- 
quired in some way a considerable 
tract of land. With them came also 
the M. Souligny, the son-in-law of 
Augustine De Langlade, and his wife. 
Probably only about eight persons 
constituted the little colony at the 
Bay of the Puants, who were the first 
colonists of Wisconsin, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Soon after 
came a blacksmith named Lammiot, 
from France, opened a little shop at 
the little settlement. Hesoon got 
into trouble with the Indians and was 
killed. 

Charles De Langlade was a promi- 
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nent figure in the war which resulted 
in the fall of Quebec, and the surren- 
der of the Canadas to the English, 
and deserves (if the result had left 
France in possession of her colonies, 
would have had) a more conspicuous 
place in the history of that period 
than has been given him. 

He was engaged in the battle with 
the Sauk (or Sac) Indians in 1746, in 
which they were driven from the Fox 
Valley to their later home on the Wis- 
consin. He appears to have been 
agent for the Canadian Government 
among the Western Indians. When 


thetroubles growing out of the en- 
croachments of the French upon what 
was claimed to be the territory of the 
English colonies arose in 1754, Green 
Bay was too remote to be much af- 


fected by the war which followed. 
But Charles De Langlade, who had 
accompanied his uncle, the head chief 
of the Ottawas, upon the warpath, 
when he was ten years old, had seen 
considerable Indian warfare, had 
been engaged in the battle with the 
Sauks at Green Bay and was a man 
evidently endowed with the military 
spirit of genius. His father had pro- 
cured for him a commission in the 
French marine when he was a mere 
youth, which he retained many years. 
His powerful constitution and great 
personal influence among the Ottawas 
and other Northwestern tribes, and 
his knowledge of their language, 
made him a conspicuous man. He 
was recommended to Vaudrenil, the 
governor of New France, as a fit 
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leader of the border French and In- 
dians of the Northwest. With a force 
of six or seven hundred raised among 
the various tribes, he took the long 
march through the wilderness to Fort 
Du Quesne. It was with this force, 
a large part of whom were Indians 
from Wisconsin, that he planned and 
carried out the ambuscade of the 
advanced detachment of the twelve 
hundred men of Braddock’s army, at 
the Monongahela, where Braddock 
was mortally wounded, and sixty- 
four officers and one-half of the sol- 
diers of the British force were killed 
or wounded, and Fort Du Quesne 
was, for the time, saved from cap- 
ture. Here, and at the capture of 
Fort William Henry by Montcalm, 
he served as “Ensign to the troops 
detached from the marine.” He re- 
turned to Micihalmckinack as second 
in command at that post in the fall of 
1757, but in the next year he, with his 
trusty band participated in the de- 
fense of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. They were in the great bat- 
tle on the Plains of Abraham, in 1759, 
where Wolfe and Montcalm ended 
their lives ina blaze of glory, and the 
long-cherished dream of a Franco- 
Indian Empire in New France was 
broken forever. 

February 1st, 1760, De Langlade 
was commissioned by the King of 
France as half-pay lieutenant, and 
was entrusted by the governor, the 
Marquis De Vaudrenil, with the 
charge of the “Indian Nations of the 
Upper Countries.” His headquarters 
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were at Michilmackinack. He was 
ordered among other things “ to pass 
two companies of deserters from the 
English army through the Upper 
Country on their way to Louisiana. 
This order was dated September 3d, 
1760, and six days later Vaudrenil 
wrote to inform him of the surrender 
of Canada to General Amherst, with 
direction to transmit copies of the let- 
ters to the other posts. The terms 
of capitulation preserved to the 
French colonists the freedom of their 
religion, their property, and “a free 
commerce, the same as is enjoyed by 
the proper subjects of Great Britian.” 

But Green Bay and the Fox River 
Valley were too remote from the field 
of that sanguinary contest, which 
changed the Canadas to British Prov- 


inces, to feel greatly its effect, except- 
ing that many who went forth to do 


battle for their King and Great 
Father did not return. Two brothers 
of Charles De Langlade laid down 
their arms and lives together, on the 
Plains of Abraham. 

The life of Charles De Langlade, 
fully detailed, would rank among the 
veritable romances of history. Had 
the French king succeeded in retain- 
ing his American possessions, the 
name and fame of that forest settler 
of Green Bay would have been better 
known in history, and would prob- 
ably have taken a high rank in Cana- 
dian annals. 

No officer on either side of that 
prolonged contest marched further, 
endured mure, or participated in more 
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hard-fought battles than he, and none 
more enjoyed and deserved the re- 
spect of those with whom he served. 

Charles De Langlade was Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs in the 
Green Bay Department during the 
English rule. When the conspiracy 
of Pontiac led to the capture of 
Mackinaw and the massacre of tie 
garrison, he repeatedly warned Ca,.. 
Etherington, the British commander 
at that post, of the danger. But 
Etherington disregarded his warning. 
When the treacherous Ottawas had 
bound Etherington and Lieutenant 
Leslie to the stake, and were about 
to apply the torch, De Langlade, 
backed by a few friendly Indians, 
appeared and cut the cords which 
bound the pisoners, and told the hos- 
tile Indians, “If you are not satisfied 
with what I have done I am ready to 
meet you.” He knew no fear, as they 
well knew, and the lives of the pris- 
oners were saved. 

The fidelity of the head chief of 
the Menominees and most of his 
tribe probably saved Green Bay from 
attack and destruction by the mixed 
Potawatamies, Ottawas and other In- 
dians then in Milwaukie. 

The De Langlades were soon joined 
at Green Bay by Monsieur Carron, 
and gradually there were other acces- 
sions to the little colony, but in 1785 
it is said there were but seven fami- 
lies who, with their retainers, did not 
exceed fifty-six persons. Gradually 
the woyageurs began to make claims 
with narrow frontages on the river 
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and extending back two or three 
miles, but the cultivation was usually 
confined to a small area near the 
river. The titles to these claims were 
confirmed by the United States in1818. 

In 1830, the population of Brown 
County, comprising half the present 
State of Wisconsin, including Green 
_Bay and the Fox River Valley, was 
‘but nine hundred and sixty-four. 

The English rulers of the North- 
west were as mild and lenient in their 
government as were their predeces- 
sors, and the only change apparently 
was the substitution of a few English 
officers and their soldiers for the 
French at the military posts. 

Too great a wilderness yet lay be- 
tween the English settlements and 
the Northwest for the English greed 
for land to reach through, and dur- 
ing the English occupation Wiscon- 
sin remained as before, the hunting 
ground of the wild tribes and a field 
for the enterprise of the fur traders. 
Before the close of the seventeenth 
century the canoe navigation of the 
Fox and Wisconsin was the high- 
way between the trading posts and 
garrisons at Mackinaw and Green 
Bay, and those on the Mississippi, 
and through them began to flowa 
commerce of considerable importance 
and magnitude. 

INDIAN WARS. 

Among the savage tribes to whom 
came the traders and missionaries in 
the seventeenth century all were not 
alike tractable. The Outagamies 
were a fierce, untamable tribe, who, 


with their kindred and allies, the 
Sauks, seem to have occupied the west 
side of the lower Fox river from its 
mouth to and up the Wolf river. 
These tribes long afterward figured 
in the famous Black Hawk War as 
the Sacs and Foxes. The principal 
village of the Outagamies (Foxes) 
was up the Wolf river at the time 
Father Allouez visited them, but little 
more than half a centurv later their 
headquarters seem to have been es- 
tablished below the junction of the 
Wolf and Fox. 

When the French had established 
posts at Prairie Du Chien and else- 
where on the Mississippi, and the 
commerce by canoes through the Fox 
and Wisconsin became active, the 
principal danger to that commerce 
was from the Outagamies. It was 
this tribe largely who attempted the 
capture and destruction of Detroit in 
1712. The intrigues of the English, 
perhaps, had alienated them from the 
French alliance, to which most of the 
Algonquin tribes were faithful. Their 
losses at Detroit had greatly reduced 
their strength, but inflamed their 
hatred of the French and their allies, 
and danger seems to have been ap- 
prehended of a troublesome alliance 
between them and the Sioux and 
some others, which threatened seri- 
ously the trade and commerce of the 
French in the Northwest. The rob- 
beries and murders by the Outaga- 
mies on the natural highway of the 
Fox river led finally to their expul- 
sion and nearly to their extermination, 
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The Canadian Governor proposed 
to the friendly Indians an alliance 
for the destruction of this common 
enemy, and on the 14th of March, 
1716, De Louvigny, the .king’s lieu- 
tenant, left Quebec with a French 
force, which was augmented on his 
route by Indian allies (and perhaps 
by hardy Frenchmen) to the number 
of eight hundred men. 

De Louvigny found the enemy en- 
trenched with five hundred warriors 
and more than three thousand wo- 
men, behind a triple row of oak 


palisades. They were expecting some 
three hundred more warriors, but the 
attacking party pushed their ap- 
proaches with such vigor that, “after 


three days of open trenches, sus- 
tained by acontinuous fire of fusil- 
iers, with two pieces of cannon and a 
grenade mortar, they were induced to 
ask for peace.” 

De Louvigny having prepared to 
“explode two mines under their cur- 
tains, the boxes being properly placed 
for the purpose,” the Foxes finally 
proposed terms, and a freace was 
made. 

The Foxes and their allies now re- 
linquished all French prisoners, and 
those captured from the allies of the 
French. They were to make peace 
with all the Indians with whom the 
French were engaged in trade and 
commerce, to take slaves from dis- 
tant nations and deliver them to the 
French, to replace those dead, and to 
hunt to pay the expenses of the war. 
Six chiefs—or children of chiefs— 
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were to be delivered as hostages for 
the fulfilment of the treaty, whom De 
Louvigny took with him to Quebec. 
Local tradition locates this battle at 
Great Butte De Morts, ten miles 
above the city of Oshkosh, near the 
junction of the Fox and Wolf rivers, 
but whether it was there or at Little 
Butte De Morts, below Lake Winne- 
bago, seems uncertain. 

This implacable tribe, though 
greatly reduced in numbers by their 
unsuccessful attack on Detroit, and 
the capture and massacre of a great 
number of their warriors at Lake St. 
Clair, in 1712, would keep no faith, 
and disregarded their treaty as soon 
as the immediate danger was re- 
moved. They had agreed with De 
Louvigny tosend deputies to Quebec 
to treat with the Governor-General, 
but they sent none, and the passage 
of the Fox and Wisconsin soon be- 
came as dangerous as before. 

The English policy was to foment 
trouble between the tribes disaffect- 
ed toward the French and the tribes 
friendly to them. The Winnebagoes 
seem to have allied themselves with 
the Outagamies in their depredations 
on the French and their allies. 

In 1728, an expedition consisting 
of four hundred and fifty French 
troops and about one thousand In- 
dian warriors, was sent against them 
under M. De Lignery. The expedi- 
tion left Michilimacinack on the roth 
of August, 1728. After several of 
their canoes were wrecked in a storm 
at the entrance to Green Bay, the 
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narratives of Father Cuspel, who was 
with the expedition, says that they 
“crossed over to the Fols Avoines, in 
order to entice the inhabitants to come 
and oppose our landing. They fell into 
the trap and were entirely defeated.” 

There is some error in the narra- 
tive. By coming to the west side of 
Green Bay they would reach the 
country of the Fols Avoines (the 
Menomones), whose principal vil- 
lage was formerly near the mouth 
of the Menominee river. But this 
tribe was always on terms of 
amity with the French. In the offi- 
cial report of the expedition sent to 
the King by the Canadian authori- 
ties this tribe is spoken of as “our 
ancient allies, the Fols Avoines.” 
Probably some other tribe was there 
at the time above the mouth of the 
Menominee river, 

The mast remarkable thing about 
this expedition was that after a stay 
of several days at Macinac, and this 
attack on the 15thof August on some 
Indians at the west shore of Green 
Bay, De Lignery should still expect 
to surprise the Foxes at Sauk village, 
near the mouth of the Fox river, op- 
posite to Fort St. Francis, on the 
night of the 17th, and halted during 
the day for that purpose. When the 
village was surrounded the enemy 
was not there. They found only four 
(probably old men) with whom the 
savages “diverted themselves,” and 
then killed them with arrows. 

This expedition went up the river 
to some point where “ the grand hab- 
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itation”’ of the Foxes was situated, 
probably the Great Butte De Morts, 
where De Louvigney had defeated 
them twelve years before. Their 
trophies were a few women whom 
the savages took as slaves, and one 
old man whom they burned to death. 

They destroyed four villages of the 
Foxes and all their cornfields, and 
one village of the Puants (Winneba- 
goes), and returned the way they 
came. The enemy whom they came 
to destroy had four days the start of 
them and could not be overtaken. 

De Lignery was much criticised for 
the failure of this expedition, but if 
his enemies did not choose to stand 
and fight him, it is not easy to 
see how he could have vanquished 
them. 

This display of force and energy, 
however, seems to have had a whole- 
some effect on the hostile tribes for 
some years. 

It is said that subsequently, prob- 
ably in the fall of 1629, a party of two 
hundred or more of Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Menominees and Winneba- 
goes fell upon a party of Foxes re- 
turning from a buffalo hunt, and of 
eighty men and three hundred wo- 
men and children only three escaped 
alive. Doubtless there were many 
sanguinary encounters in this region 
of populous villages of which no tra- 
dition has reached our time. 

The turbulent and _ treacherous 
Foxes seem to have claimed control of 
the highway of the Fox river. In 1746 
their principal village was located on 
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the west bank of the Little Lake 
Butte De Morts, between the present 
cities of Appleton and Neenah. At 
both extremities of this lake were 
rapids which compelled the voyaguers 
to get into the water and haul their 
boats up the rapids. Here the Foxes 
had established a sort of aboriginal 
tariff on imports, regulated only by 
the humor in which they might hap- 
pen to be at the arrival of the impor- 
tation. When a trader’s boat ap- 
proached they would place a lighted 
torch on the bank, as a signal for the 
‘ boat to land and pay the customary 
tribute. To refuse was pretty sure 
to end in robbery and perhaps mur- 
der. The traders made their com- 


plaints to the commandants at the 


western posts, and their complaints 
in due time reached the ears of the 
Governor of Canada. 

Captain De Velie who had been in 
command at Fort St. Francis at 
Green bay was relieved by another 
officer in 1746. 

The new commandant brought 
with him a demand upon the Sauks, 
whose village was nearly opposite to 
the fort on the west side of the river, 
to deliver up some Foxes who were 
living among them. All were given 
up except one Fox boy who had been 
adopted by a Sauk woman. Their 
tardiness in surrendering this boy 
caused some sharp words between the 
new and old commandant, who were 
dining together. De Velie, stung by 
tht words, and probably inflamed by 
wine, took his gun and going over to 


Sauk village demanded the boy. The 
Indians were in council about the 
matter when he arrived. The chief 
informed him that the Sauk mother 
was loth to part with the boy, but 
they hoped to persuade her to do so 
finally. The chief went three times to 
persuade the woman to give up the 
boy. Upon his return the third 
time without the boy, and_ still 
urging patience, as she semed to 
be relenting, De Velie raised the gun 
and shot the chief dead. Some of 
the young Sauks were for instant re- 
venge, but the older and cooler heads 
prevailed upon them to refrain. De 
Velie, very angry, (and propably par- 
tially intoxicated,) when his gun was 
reloaded, shot a second chief, and then 
a third, when a Sauk boy, twelve 
years of age, called the “ Black Bird,” 
shot the Frenchman dead. 

The garrison was weak, but rein- 
forcements arriving soon after, and 
being joined by the French settlers, 
(among whom was Charles De Lang- 
lade), they attacked the Sauk village 
and a battle ensued with considerable 
loss of life on both sides. The Sauks 
were driven away and established 
themselves at Sauk Prairie on the 
Wisconsin river in the present county 
of Sauk. The young Black Bird 
afterwards became a famous chief 
among his tribe. The Sauks who 
were always, secretly or openly, al- 
lies of the Foxes did not return to the 
Fox river valley. 

But the depredations of the implac- 
able Foxes upon the commeree of the 
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traders continued. Captain Perriere 
Marin (known in the traditionary 
history of the period as Morand) was 
an extensive trader among the Indians, 
and had trading posts, or depositories 
of goods near Macinaw and the mouth 
of the Wisconsin river. It is said that 
a young Canadian in charge of one 
of his fleets passing up the Fox river 
refused to pay the tribute demanded 
by the Foxes, upon passing their vil- 
lage at Little Butte De Morts, and 
was murdered by them. With a 
volunteer force from Mackinaw, prob- 
ably increased at Green bay by a 
volunteer force of French there, and 
some Menominee warriors, he em- 
barked to drive the Foxes from their 
position, in the early Spring of 1730. 


The fleet, consisting of Mackinaw 
boats and canoes, proceeded up the 


river. About three miles below the 
Fox village, (at the present city of 
Appleton), the force was divided and 
a part madea large detour by land 
to the rear of the village. The bal- 
ance of the force, fully armed, were 
concealed in the boats by oil tar- 
paulins drawn over them in the 
manner the traders were accustomed 
to protect their cargoes from rain, 
leaving only two men in view in each 
canoe, to paddle them. In one 
of the boats was a swivel gun 
loaded with grape and canister. The 
boats had ascended the rapids at the 
Grand Chute at the foot of the lake, 
and were passing upthe placid waters 
of the little lake toward the Winneba- 
go rapids at the outlet of Lake Win- 
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nebago, in the manner, and with the 
appearance, of a trader's fleet, when 
the Foxes discovered them. The In- 
dians placed out a torch asa signal for 
them to land, and squatted themselves 
thickly along the bank, waiting for 
the landing and customary tribute. 
As the boats approached the land, at 
the word of command, the tarpaulins 
were thrown off and the soldiers arose 
and poured a deadly volley from their 
muskets and the swivel gun, into the 
thick group of astonished Foxes. The 
Menominees who had crept up in the 
rear of the village applied the torch, 
and when the Foxes who had escaped 
the first volley turned to fly, they were 
met by the sight of their blazing 
lodges, and the bullets, tomahawks 
and knives of the Menominees. This 
famous battle at, Little Butte De 
Morts can hardly be called a battle, 
It was a surprise and slaughter of the 
unsuspecting Foxes. A large number 
of them were slain. Those who sur- 
vived escaped only by a rapid flight 
up the river. 

The Foxes who escaped the carnage 
at Little Butte De Morts, joined 
probably by scattered bands who were 
not present at the terrible slaughter, 
were still a formidable body of warri- 
ors. 

About three miles above and south- 
west of the probable scene of their de- 
feat by De Louvigny, at the Great 
Butte De Morts thirty years before, 
on the south side of the upper Fox 
river is a sandy point of land which 
juts out through a marshy ground to 
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the river bank. The Fox, from its 
junction with the Wolf to this point, 
twists and turns through an immense 
marsh or bog of rank grass and wild 
rice which protects the point from 
approach from the East and South, 
except by the sinuous course of the 
narrow river. 

Whether they renewed 
depredations and tribute levying 
upon the trading fleets, which 
could pass only within a few rods of 
their lodges, does not appear, but it 
was determined that this pestilent 
tribe should not remain on the high- 
way ofthat commerce. So much had 
been done toward their.extermination 
that it appears at a subsequent 
council held at Mackinaw, the Meno- 
minees and other friendly tribes sug- 
gested to De Bruisson, the French 
Commandant to put himself at their 
head for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing the Foxes. Local tradition gives the 
command of this expedition to Marin, 
(or Morand), but the report of the 
Canadian authorities gives the com- 
mand, and the credit of the brilliant 
result, to the Sieur De Villiers who 
commanded the fort at the mouth of 
the river St. Joseph. That Marin 
was with the expedition cannot be 
doubted, and this may be one of the 
instances, (not very unfrequent), in 
which the glory is given to the super- 
ior for the achievements of the subor- 
inate. 

The report puts the attacking force, 
(the larger part Indians) at twelve or 
thirteen hundred men, The details 


their 
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of the battle which occurred in Sep- 
tember are unknown, but the Foxes 
were again defeated with great loss. 
The report saysthat “two hundred 
of their warriors have been killed on 
the spot, or burned after being taken 
as slaves, and six hundred women 
and children were absolutely de- 
stroyed.” 

The power of the Foxes was broken, 
and they fled to a point on the Wisco- 
sin river about twenty miles from its 
mouth, where the remnant of the tribe 
established a village. They clung to 
the great water way through which 
the trader’s fleets must pass between 
Green Bay and the Mississippi river, 
with a tenacity that boded evil for 
the commerce, and the energetic 
Marin resolved that they should not 
remain there. 

At the head of a band of French and 
friendly Indians he set out ona winter 
campaign. They marched on foot up 
the Fox and down the Wisconsin, 
taking snow shoes with them. They 
came upon the enemy so completely 
unawares that they surrounded the 
village and surprised the Fox war- 
riors at some trivial Indian amusement 
called the “game of straw.” Some 
of the Foxes were killed, twenty ac- 
cording to some accounts ; (all ex- 
cepting twenty according to the In- 
dian tradition); and all who survived 
were captured with the women and 
children. 

The larger part of them were re- 
leased, probably on the condition that 
they should remove beyond the Mis- 
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sissippi. Thus ended an _ intermit- 
tent war of over thirty years with 
this treacherous, but warlike tribe 
who would, “when necessitated to do 
so, make peace one day and unhesi- 
tatingly break itthe next.” The per- 
manent peace which De Louvigny 
thought he had compelled them to in 
1716 proved futile and utterly unre- 
liable. There was no peace in the 
Fox River Valley until they were 
nearly exterminated and driven away. 

The Sauks and Foxes who moved 
west of the Mississippi could not 
have been very numerous after the 
wars by which they were expelled, 
but eighty-five years later they were 
numerous enough to carry terror to 
the settlements in Northern Illinois 
and Southern Wisconsin in the fa- 
mous Black Hawk war. 

The Outagamies (Foxes) were the 
most warlike of the tribes along the 
Fox River, and in periods of peace 
they increased rapidly. The great 
number of women captured by De 
Louvigny and destroyed in the last 


battle on the Fox River above the 
Great Butte Des Morts may be ac- 
counted for by their polygamus hab- 
its, which Father Allouez found the 
greatest obstacle to missionary work 
among them in 1670, some of the 
chiefs having as many as eight or ten 
wives. After their expulsion there 
was never any serious touble with the 
Indians in the Valley of the Fox 
River. The milder Menominees who 
were always friendly to the white 
people (now located on a reservation 
about fifty miles north of Lake Win- 
nebago), are the only -tribes left in 
Wisconsin of those whom Allouez 
found near the Bay Des Puants two 
hundred and twenty years ago. The 
Puants (Winnebagoes), have made 
some trouble since their removal west 
of the Great River, but the early 
French occupants managed to keep 
on terms of amity with all the Algon- 
quin tribes excepting the treacherous 
Outagamies and their allies, the 
Sauks. 
GEORGE Gary. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF SEATTLE. 


C. H. HANFORD. 


No enumeration of the moral and 
intellectual forces that have com- 
bined to make the new State of 
Washington what it is, could be 
complete that made no mention of 
those who have aided in making the 
laws of the State, who have seen 
them executed, and who have held 
the scales of justice in the higher 
courts of the Territory and State. 
Among the men who have _ been 


thus engaged, Judge C. H. Hanford 


must be awarded a prominent place. 
He is a self-made man, inheriting 
only from his ancestors those quali- 
ties of mind and heart that have 
enabled him to command _ success. 
His family name indicates its English 
origin, and on his mother’s side there 
was some blood connection with that 
people of iron will who, while under the 
name of Hugenots, were driven from 
France. His father was a farmer in 
Van Buren County, Iowa, and there 
C. H. Hanford was born in 1849. In 
1853 the elder Hanford determined 
to abandon Iowa with his young 
family, and follow the course of 
empire to the far west. He reached 
Puget Sound, and took upa donation 
claim beside a_ saw-mill, 
which clustered a few log cabins. 
That is but thirty-seven years ago, 


around ~ 


yet the elder Hanford, who died in 
1884, lived long enough to see the 
logging camp, beside which he had 
located, become the beautiful city of 
Seattle. Its prosperity, and the con- 
sequent enhancement of his property 
in value, finally made good to him 
heavy losses which he sustained by 
Indian depredations, and the interrup- 
tion of business incident to the Indian 
war of 1855-56, by which he was im- 
poverished, during the years in which 
his sons were growing to manhood. 
In his childhood, the subject of this 
sketch acquired the first rudiments of 
learning in the village school of Seat- 
tle. When he was twelve years of 
age, the family removed to San Fran- 
cisco. There he took a course in a 
commercial college, otherwise he is 
entirely self-educated. During his 
youth he acquired knowledge in a 
practical way, by working in facto- 
ries, in stores and in offices, in what- 
ever capacity he could obtain employ- 
ment, and at the same time devoted 
his evenings to the study of books. 
This habit of night study he has con- 
tinued through life. In 1866 his peo- 
ple returned to Seattle, and young 
Hanford was employed for two years 
carrying the mail to Payallup. Twen- 
ty years ago that employment was 
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not devoid of danger, and le needed 
a brave heart and.a good horse to 
make the weekly trip over his route, 
which was then for the most part a 
mere trail through’ a gloomy forest. 
Abandoning mail carrying, he took for 
a time to farming, and then went to 
Walla Walla, at that time the princi- 
pal town in the Territory of Washing- 
ton. He taught a country school in 
Walla Walla County, for some time, 
worked on farms there and on 
Black River, and then entered a law- 
yer’s office in Seattle. He read law 
in G. N. McConaha’s office in 1873, 
and was admitted to the bar in 
February, 1875. In 1875 he was 


appointed United Commissioner, and 
held that office until in the following 
year, when he was elected to the 


Territorial Council. After a. single 
term as a member of the Legislature, 
he declined to be a candidate for re- 
election, and gave his undivided 
attention to the duties of his profes- 
sion. In 1882 the city of Seattle be- 
came his client, by placing Mr. Han- 
ford in office as City Attorney, to 
which position he was again elected 
in 1884, and again in 1885. United 
States Senator J. B. Allen was United 
States Attorney for Washington Ter- 
ritory in 1881, and in that year 
showed his appreciation of Mr. Han- 
ford by securing his appointment as 
assistant United States Attorney, 
which position he held until he resign- 
ed it, more than a year after Mr. Allen 
had been retired by the change of ad- 
ministration, which occurred in 1885. 
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Meanwhile his practice was grow- 
ing, his careful and painstaking 
presentation of every case entrusted 
to him by aclient had extended his 
influence and reputation, and when 
General Harrison assumed the reins 
of office, in March, 1889, C. H. Han- 
ford was at once chosen Chief Justice 
of this Territory. His office lapsed on 
the inauguration of the machinery of 
State Government, but the President 
has again appointed him to the posi- 
tion of United States Judge for the 
District of Washington. 

Judge Hanford is an unpretentious 
and unassuming man. Remarkably 
quiet and modest, he has allowed his 
work and integrity to speak for him, 
and it is little to say of him that he 
enjoys, irrespective of party, the 
universal respect of the people of 
Seattle and of the State. Indeed, 
he is an example of how talent and 
worth will come to the front in spite 
of numerous obstacles. Brought: to 
Washington when a child, he has 
grown up with the country, and he is 
proud of it. The year he was called 
to the practice of law he married 
Miss Clara Baldwin, of Olympia, 
herself a native of the Territory, and 
their four girls and three boys are 
equally proud of their young and 
beautiful country. 

At the last election under the Ter- 
ritorial regime, the Republicans of 
Washington Territory were deter- 
mined to regain the ground which 
they had lost by having been defeated 
in the two preceding elections by the 
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_Democrats. This they accomplished, 
and emphasised their victory by a 
majority of nearly eight thousand 
under the leadership of C. H. Han- 
ford, who as chairman of their execu- 
tive committee managed the cam- 
paign. 

In politics he has been a consistent, 
fearless Republican, but at the same 
time has always striven to keep 
personalities out of party struggles, 
and in doing so he has earned the 
sincere good will of all who have 
been brought in contact with him. 
He is now in his forty-second year, 
still in the prime of his career of 
usefulness, and it is certainly not 
exaggeration to say that few more 
upright men have ever adorned a 
high judicial position than C. H. 
Hanford. 

This brief sketch of the career of 
Judge Hanford would not be com- 
plete without special reference to 
those qualities that from the very first 
gave him prominence and success at 
the bar. He tried his first case at the 
term at which he was admitted, and 
his success was instantaneous. In the 
trial of his first case he displayed all 
the skill, fertility of resources, and 
self-possession of a veteran lawyer. 
At a single bound he _ sprung 
into a position at the bar which 
is usually attained only after years 
of toilsome practice. He is a born 
lawyer, if there ever was one. 
He has what the lawyers call a 
“legal mind.” The somewhat artifi- 
cial reasoning of the law is to him an 
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easy, natural, orderly and _ logical 
formula. The logical faculty in him 
is singularly well developed. Once 
his premises are established, his con- 
clusion is a necessary sequence, with- 
outa hitch ora break. It was always 
a pleasure to listen to his law argu- 
ments. While he was a formidable 
antagonist before a jury, still his great 
strength lay in his presenting his case 
to the Court. His statement of the 
case was always clear, logical and 
convincing. From the time of his 
admission to the bar up to the day of 
his appointment as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Washington, he has had a large 
and varied practice, and for the last 
ten years he has been recognized as 
one of the leading lawyers of the Ter- 
ritory. His professional career has 
been distinguished by untiring indus- 
try, strict integrity of purpose and 
unswerving fidelity to his clients. 
He possesses in an eminent degree 
the qualities that go to make up 
a successful lawyer—a dauntless 
spirit, great personal bravery, 
untiring industry, high integrity, 
and unquestioned fidelity to his 
clients. He has, moreover, a 
judicial cast of mind, as was very 
clearly manifested during the short 
period in which he held the position 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory. He brought to the 
discharge of those duties, patience, 
industry, impartiality and adequate 
legal learning, which made him a 
most excellent and satisfactory judge. 
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ANGUS MACKINTOSH. 


SEATTLE business men have an 
amount of pluck, grit and push which 
places them in the forefront of the 
enterprising men of the day. In one 
generation they have built up a great 
commercial city in the wilderness, 
and they have built it so beautiful 
that deservedly it is called the “Queen 
City of the Sound.” The disastrous 
fire of June, 1889, leveled it to the 
ground, and annihilated ten millions’ 
worth of property, but it has risen 
again, more beautiful and substantial 
than before, a monument of the amaz- 
ing enterprise and courage of its 
people. 

Foremost among these business 


men is Angus Mackintosh. His name 
bespeaks him as belonging to one of 
those clans which the lays of Scott 
and the lyric verse of Burns have 
immortalized. His lineage was not 
high, nor does he claim descent from 
the thanes or chiefs that led the kilted 


sons of the mountains to death or 
victory. His fathers carried the clay- 
more or pike, and not the sword, but 
though he inherits no title from his 
ancestors, he has been the heir to 
what is of infinitely greater import- 
ance—the invincible courage and iron 
resolution of that great race of High- 
landers. His father, Norman Mack- 
intosh, emigrated to Canada, was 
married there, and in Ontario, in 1839, 
Angus Mackintosh was born. The 
common schools afforded him but lit- 
tle chance of a first-class education, but 


what there was he soon acquired, and, 
having exhausted the curriculum, at 
the age of sixteen he became a school 
teacher himself. He then secured an 
entrance to the Huntingdon Academy 
of Quebec, studied there for a year, 
and again resumed the work of teach- 
ing in Ontario. Canada, however, 
was too slow for his active mind; he 
accordingly removed to Philadelphia, 
studied at the Commercial Academy, 
and graduated in 1862. Having joined 
the commissariat department, he was 
stationed at Arlington Heights till 
1863, when becoming disabled by 
sickness, he removed to Michigan, 
and entered into the lumber business 
there. Seven years later, at the age 
of thirty-one, he resolved to try his 
fortune on the shores of Puget Sound, 
whose wealth as a lumbering region 
was just then beginning to be known. 

He arrived on the coast in 1870, but 
found that it required more capital 
than he had at his disposal to engage 
in the lumber trade. He cast about 
for something to do, and learning 
that no registry of titles existed in 
King County, he began preparing ab- 
stracts and continued to make hand- 
some dividends for nine years in 
indexing. In 1879 he opened the 
banking firm of Mackintosh & Reeves. 
In 1883 this was changed to the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, of which An- 
gus Mackintosh is president. Imme- 
diately after the establishment of 
his bank, he organized the Seattle 
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Lumber & Commercial Company, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. This 
company paid dividends of ten per 
cent. a month for five years, and then 
had a surplus capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, after passing 
through the great fire of June 6th, 
1889. In 1884 he organized the Seat- 
tle Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
of which he is president and the prin- 
cipal stockholder. This company is 
one of the leading financial institu- 
tions of the new State of Washington. 
It owns a building and safe deposit 
vaults second to none of the kind 
found in the large eastern cities. 

He was one of the promoters of 
the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Railroad, which has done a great 
deal to promote the welfare of 
Seattle. In 1871 he married Miss 


Reebles, a New York lady, and two 
children are the fruits of their union. 
Politically Mr. Mackintosh has been 
affiliated with the Republican party, 
but his connection has principally 
taken the shape of helping to provide 
the sinews of war. His business has 
made too great a demand upon his 
time to afford him leisure to amuse 
himself with politics. To push him- 
self to the foremost’ of the business 
men of the west, needed all his time 
and energy, and to that task he has 
given them. He has, indeed, been 
the architect of his own fortune, the 
builder of a proud estate for his 
children, to whom he will leave what 
is better than wealth, a brave example 
of pluck and perseverance. 


P. A. O’FARRELL. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 


MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS OF 


THE BIBLE PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH ALLUSIONS 


TO AFFINITIES BETWEEN 


LANGUAGES IN WHICH 


THE BIBLE WAS TRANSLATED. 


1538. 

AN edition of the Bible was printed 
in Dutch, at Zurich, by Chr. Fros- 
chauer. This was only his assumed 
name, for his true name was Sim- 
precht Sorg. He was a learned di- 
vine, and commenced printing at 
Zurich about 1520. Hehada very cu- 


riously engraved emblematic imprint 
containing his monogram and the 


date 1521. Among his most import- 
ant publications was a German trans- 
lation by Leo Jud, of a Latin para- 
phrase of the New Testament, by 
“rasmus. He took Luther’s Bible as 
a basis, made all the necessary emen- 
dations, and adapted the language, 
and the spelling, to the Swiss brogue. 
An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek at Venice by 
Ant. Nic. de Sabio. An edition of the 
Bible was printed at Paris by R. 
Stephens. The Bible was translated 
from the Hebrew into the Tuscan 
language, by Santi Marmochino at 
Florence, and printed at Venice by 
L. A Junta. An edition of the Bible 


*Copyrighted, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


was printed in Latin at Venice by 
Bernardini. “‘The Newe Testament 
both Latine and Englyshe ech cor- 
respondente tu the other after the 
vulgare texte, communely called St. 
Jeromes. Faythfully translated by 
Myles Couerdale, Anno. MCCCCC- 
XXXVIII.” This edition was printed 
at Southwark, in double columns 
with Roman and Gothic letters, by 
James Nicolson. The title is supplied 
from his first edition, as may be ob- 
served from the use of Coverdale’s 
name, but the body of the book is of 
his second edition of the same year, 
in which he substituted the pseudonym 
“Johan Hollybush.” 

Of Coverdale’s New Testament not 
more than two or three perfect copies 
are known to be in existence. Ac- 
cording to Coverdale’s own account, 
given in the preface to his edition of 
the Testament, this version was left 
by him in the spring of 1538 to be 
printed by Nicolson, but he says that 
“when he chanced to see it, he found 
it in many places both base, insen- 
sible, and cleane contrary, not only 
to the phrase of oure language, but 
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also from the understandynge of the 
text in Latyn.” He also adds that 
he has “ put forth the octave edition, 
in Paris, that it may be followed, 
hereafter, by any who wish to reprint 
the Testament.” The second edition 
was printed the same year, and con- 
tains numerousalterations. The cur- 
ious rendering in Matt. XXVI., “ Be- 
fore the cockesynge,” is in the second 
edition altered to “Before the cocke 
do crowe.” Thesecond Bible printed 
in England, in the English language, 
was published in Southwark, by 
Nicolson, and dedicated (as was the 
first) to king Henry. Instead, how- 
ever, of his “dearest just wife and 
most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene 
Anne,” it begins 2s follows: “ The 


right and just administracyon of fayth- 


fulnes that God gave of David : the 
plenteous abundaunce of wysedome 
that God gave unto Salomon: the 
lucky and prosperous age with the 
multiplicacyon of sede, which God 
gave unto Abraham and Sara his wyfe, 
be geven unto you moost gracyous 
Prynce, with your dearest just wife 
and moost vertuous Pryncesse, Quene 
Jane, Amen.” A revised edition of 
Bruccioli’s version of the Bible, in 
Italian, appeared at Venice. It was 
rendered conformable to the Vulgate. 
A Latin Bible was printed at Basle 
by Frobenii. A copy is in the library 
of Columbia College, New York. An 
edition of the Bible was printed at 
Venice by B. Stagninus, and an edi- 
tion of the New Testament passed 
through the press of S. Colinaeus at 


Paris. The New Testament, in Eng- 
lish, by Tyndale, with Cloverdale’s 
Summaries, was printed at Antwerp, 
by Matthew Crom. 

1539. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed at Venice by Pincius. 
The Bible in Hebrew passed through 
the press of Robert Stephens at Paris. 
A translation of the Scriptures into 
their own language was made by eight 
Bohemian doctors of divinity, who 
visited the schools of Wirtemberg and 
Basle to study the original text. It 
was printed in Moravia. The New 
Testament in Dutch appeared at 
Freyburg, under the supervision of 
Joh. Faber. An edition of the New 
Testament in Latin, was printed at 
Paris by Colinaeus. An edition of 
the Bible was printed at Paris by 
Renault, and one at Zurich by Fros- 
chauer. The title page of Tavener’s 
Bible, which was printed in this year, 
reads thus: ‘‘ The most sacred Bible 
translated into Englyshe, and newly 
recognised with great diligence after 
most faythful exemplars by Rd. 
Tavener, London, by John Byddell 
for Thomas Berthlet, 1539.” It was 
published in folio and quarto, and the 
text is in black letter. The first edi- 
tion has no wood-cuts. The notes, 
references, and running titles of the 
chapters are in Roman letters. A full 
page contains sixty-eight lines. 
Richard Tavener was born at. North 
Elmham, in the parish of Brinsley, 
Norfolk, England, in 1505. He took 
his B. A. at Christ’s, Oxford, in 1529, 
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and his name first came before the 
public in connection with the disturb- 
ances at Oxford, caused by the dis- 
tribution of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment. Tavener’s Bible was partly 
adapted from Matthew’s version, and 
partly translated by himself. His 
New Testament was published by 
itself late in the year 1539, and said 
to be after the Greek exemplar trans- 
lated into English. This Bible, which 
has passed through several editions, 
was never very popular, and was 
soon superseded by the Great Bible. 
The Great Bible, called “ Cranmer’s,” 
from its containing a prologue by 
Archbishop Cranmer, is a revision of 
Tyndale’s and Matthew’s Bibles. This 
folio edition, in English, was com- 
menced at Paris, where the paper was 
better and cheaper, and the workmen 
more skillful than in England. It was 
printed by Richard Grafton and 
Edward Whitchurch, in the month 
of April, but before the work could 
be completed at press, the Inquisition 
interfered, and 2,500 copies of this 
edition were seized and condemned to 
the flames. A few of the books were 
secreted and conveyed to London, 
where the work was finished under 
the revision of Coverdale. The title- 
page to this Bible is elaborately en- 
graved by Hans Holbein, and the 
king is represented upon it as sitting 
on his throne, with a bishop bare- 
headed on each side, with their mitres 
on the ground. The king presents a 
closed book with the words “ Verbum 
Dei” on the cover ; around the mon- 


arch are people represented with 
labels hanging from their mouths, 
with the words “ Vivat Rex” upon 
them. This Bible was without an- 
notations and it was also without ded- 
ication. Owing to the practice ad- 
opted of completing imperfect Bibles 
from other copies, without paying the 
slightest regard to the editicn to 
to which such copies belong, it 
is not an uncommon circumstance to 
find portions of the preliminary 
matter of several editions bound in 
one volume. The Great Bible was 
not the enterprise of Cranmer, but 
that of Thomas Cromwell, who had 
raised himself by cunning and ser- 
vility, from a workman in a fuller’s 
shop to the title of Earl of Essex. He 
also became Vicar-General to the 
king, and he found a strong supporter 
in Sir Thomas More, one of the Lord 
Chancellors of Henry VIII. Believ- 
ing that his purposes would be better 
served by the translation and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, he used all his 
personal influence with king Henry 
to accomplish this end, and to his 
efforts may be attributed the license 
granted to the printers, and the royal 
injunctions and proclamations issued 
at various times by Henry VIII. A 
copy of this edition, which was owned 
by Cromwell, is in the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, England. 
1540. 

A revised edition of the Great 
Bible of 1539 was published April, 
1540, in folio size, black letter, with- 
out notes, but with a preface. Six 
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editions rapidly followed each other, 
and all become popularly known as 
Cranmer’s Bibies. The total number 
of copies issued amounted to 21,000, 
and they were all printed by Grafton 
& Whitchurch. Graftonheld a patent 
for printing all State papers in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and Edward 
VI. After his return to England he 
formed a partnership with Whit- 
church, and their names often appear 
together in works printed by them. 
In the first of the series, with that 
utter disregard of uniformity of 
spelling which prevailed at that time, 
the printer spells his name Whyt- 
church, as he does in a later edition. 
The third and fifth editions were 
revised by two bishops, Tunstal and 
Heath; the former was branded with 


the accusation of having been one of 
thé greatest opponents of the trans- 
lation of the Bible, because he tried 
to prevent the circulation of copies 
not faithfully representing the origi- 


nal Scriptures. Although Cranmer’s 
name has been so intimately asso- 
ciated with these editions of the Bible, 
it does not appear that he contributed 
anything toward the expenses, but 
the printers were backed up by a 
London merchant named Anthony 
Marler. The price of this Bible was 
fixed by Royal proclamation at ten 
shillings, unbound, and twelve shil- 
lings bound. Curates of every parish 
were enjoined under a penalty of 
forty shillings a month to purchase a 
copy for the use of their parishioners. 
This copy was usually attached by a 


chain to a reading desk in the church, 
to which also was fastened the King’s 
injunction that the book should be 
read. Until the year 1611, the epis- 
tles and gospels were taken mainly 
from Cranmer’s Bible, but they do 
not follow with exactness any par- 
ticular edition, the sentences from 
Scriptures being to a certain extent 
independent translations. In _ this 
Bible the plan was adopted of indi- 
cating texts supposed to be doubtful, 
by the use of smaller type. A fine 
copy of this black-letter English 
Bible, is in the library of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, 
Mass. An edition of the Olivetan & 
Calvin Bible was revised this year 
and published at Geneva. Another 
edition of Matthew’s Bible was 
printed in folio by Thomas Petyt and 
Robert Redman, for Thomas Berthe- 
let. It has the New Testament titles 
printed from the blocks used for 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1535. Redman 
also printed a volume in 16mo. 
during the close of this year. Robert 
Estienne printed in Latin an edition 
of the Bible at Paris. The best 
edition of Stephen’s Latin Bible is 
that of 1540. An edition of the Bible 
was printed in Latin at Paris, by 
Pierre Regnault. An edition of the 
Bible, translated by Dietenberger, 
was printed in Dutch at Cologne by 
Alopecius. An edition of the Bible 
was printed at Lyons, by Hugetan. 
An edition of the New Testament 
was printed at Lyons, by Baldus. 
An edition of the Bible in Latin was 
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printed at Paris by Colinaeus. An 
edition of the Bible was printed at 
Antwerp, by Goinus. Another edi- 
tion, bearing the name Dion. Harsius, 
was published at Lyons. The Royal 
Historical Society of Sweden sends 
this record of a rare 1540 Bible in its 
possession:—“Upplagan 1540, Uplasa, 
Georg. ‘Richolff. Liten folio Gustav 
Wasas Kyrkobibel prydd med figurer 
i tradsnitt. Hvar och en of de 4 delar, 
i hvilka Gamla Testamentet vanligen 
fordelas, har sitt sarskildta titelblad, 
och pa titebladet till Apokryfa och 
Nya Testamentel star.” 
1541. 

An edition of the Bible was print- 
ed in Latin at Paris by Simon 
Colineaus. An edition of the Bible 
was printed in Latin at Paris by 
Regnault. An edition, translated by 
Anthony Brucioli, was printed in 
Italian at Venice. A revised edition 
of Luther’s Bible was published during 
this year, to which work the re- 
former devoted great care. He had 
it printed in folio, and ornamented 
with wood-cuts. The copy which he 
had in constant use is now to be seen 
in the British Museum. An edition 
of the Bible was printed in Latin at 
Paris by Robert Stephens, and an- 
other at Antwerp by Steelsius. The 
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Bible of Lefevre d’Estaples was print- 
ed in Gothic characters by Antoine des 
Gois. A version of the Scriptures 
was reprinted at Paris in French, the 
same being a reprint from the 1530 
version. A copy is in the library of 
the Maryland Historical Society. An 
edition of the Bible in Hebrew was 
printed at Paris by Stephens, and one 
in German by Novesian. An edi- 
tion of the New Testiment was print- 
ed at Zurich by Froschauer, and an- 
other at Venice by Schoeffer. In this 
year also the New Testament of 
Erasmus was printed. An edition of 
the Bible was published at Antwerp 
by Antoine de la Hay. An edition of 
the Bible, with a prologue by Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was printed in 
English by Edward Whitchurch. This 
is one of the six editions of Cranmer’s 
Great Bible which were published 
1539-41. An edition of the Bible was 
printed in Dutch at Antwerp by Hen- 
rick Peetersen van Miedelborch. An 
edition of the Bible was printed in 
Swedish, and translated from the 
German version of Luther by Petri. 
The Old Testament is-in five parts, 
each with a separate numeration. 
The first four parts are with date, and 
the four latter with distinct title- 
pages. CuHarRLes W, DarLING. 
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HON. STEPHEN V. WHITE. 


In the business, political and social 
world of New York, Hon. Stephen 
V. White long since won a high and 
enviable place, as he had, in years 
before, made his mark as one of the 
active and successful professional 
men of the west. He was heir by 


nature of qualities almost sure to 
make his life one of active success, 
and to develop a character sound to 
the core, and graced by the highest 
qualities of integrity, and self-reliance. 
He was born in Chatham County, 
North Carolina, August 1st, 1831, 


the descendant, upon his father’s 
side, of a family of sturdy Quakers, 
who had removed to the South from 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, at the 
close of the Revolutionary war; 
while his mother, Julia Brewer, was 
a member of one of the oldest and 
best known families of North Carolina. 
But the Quaker blood was true to 
itself, even when placed under the 
influence of the life of the south, as 
an incident that may be briefly re- 
lated, will indicate. For months 
prior to the Nat Turner insurrection, 
the States of Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina were in a state of 
excitement almost bordering on 
panic. Police regulations were hasti- 
ly adopted, and carried into effect, 
requiring all white men to do patrol 


duty against all blacks, with the view 
of keeping a vigilant eye, and if need 
be an iron hand, upon the latter. 
Great hardship, and, in many _ in- 
stances, severe injustice was entailed. 
Mr. White’s father, Hiram White, 
revolted against any such course, and 
denounced such instances as came 
under his view, and finally refused to 
perform further service upon the 
patrol. This aroused the ire of slave- 
owners and the defenders of slavery, 
and the man who was brave enough 
to follow the dictates of his con- 
science was ordered to leave the 
State. Having no wish to remain, 
he obeyed orders, and removed to 
Greene, now Jersey County, Illinois, 
where he erected a log hut, and 
devoted himself to his farm. 

It was in this frontier wilderness 
that the early years of Stephen V. 
White were passed. His first labor 
for which he received direct pay, was 
in 1847, in trapping and hunting, his 
forest wares being purchased by the 
American Fur Company. His first 
essay in the direction of an education 
was in a school near his home, 
founded by Dr. Silas Hamilton, 
where he acquired a practical English 
education. In 1849 he was enabled, 
through the assistance of an elder 
brother, to enter the preparatory 
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school of Knox College, from which 
he graduated in 1854, with the title 
of A. B. He taught school for a 
time, and afterwards went to St. 
Louis as bookkeeper in the wholesale 
boot and shoe house of Claflin, Allen 
& Stinde; the senior partner, Mr. 
William Claflin, being subsequently 
Governor of Massachusetts, and 
member of Congress from the Eighth 
district of that State. Mr. Allen was 
the brother-in-law of Mr. White, and 
upon the death of the former—just 
thirty years after the latter entered 
the employment of the firm—he con- 
tributed $100,000 special capital, 
rather than see so old and respected 
a firm retire from business. 

In 1855, Mr. White began thestudy 
of law, under auspices calculated to 
furnish him a fair start in the founda- 
tion work of the profession, entering 
the law office of Brown & Kasson; 
the senior partner being Hon. B. 
Gratz Brown, who was a candidate 
for vice-president of the United States 
on the Greeley ticket of 1872, the 
junior member being Hon. John 
Kasson, since member of Congress 
for several terms from the Seventh 
lowa district, and also United States 
Minister to Austria. Mr. White 
diligently pursued his studies under 
the direction of these able men, and 
was admitted to the bar at St. Louis, 
on November 4th, 1856. In the fol- 
lowing month he located in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and commenced prac- 
tice. In 1857 this place was made 
the capital of the State, and the 


sessions of the Court of Appeals, and 
of the Federal Courts, were held 
there. Before the appointment of 
the Hon. Samuel F. Miller, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
he and Mr. White were close personal 
friends, and attorneys engaged in 
practice in the same courts. Mr. 
White showed the possession of un- 
usual legal abilities from the start, 
and made his mark in the conduct of 
a number of important cases. Inone 
of these, that of the United States 
vs. Hill, the only treason case ever 
tried in the State of Iowa, he secured 
the acquittal of his client, the de- 
fendant; while in another, that of 
Gelpe vs. Dubuqué, in the United 
States Court, he made a strenuous 
fight, and won a most important vic- 
tory. It was a case that involved the 
constitutionality of certain municipal 
bonds that had been issued for rail- 
road construction. Retained by the 
appellant, Mr. White succeeded in 
having the case reversed, and as a 
result several millions were saved to 
investors, which had been repudiated 
by the State. This case which is 
reported in First Wallace, is the 
leading case on that question.. 

Mr. White also served as United 
States District Attorney for Iowa, 
during the illness of the incumbent, 
exhibiting unusual ability in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that important 
position. But despite the successes he 
had won in the arena of the law, and 
the still greater trophies sure to be 
secured in the future, his active mind 
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led him to desire the more stirring 
scenes of a business life; and in 
obedience to this desire he came to 
-New York and commenced his finan- 
cial, political, and personal success. 
In January, 1865, he formed the 
partnership in banking, known under 
the name of Marvin & White. Two 
years later Mr. Marvin retired, and 
Mr. White continued alone until 1882, 
when the firm of S. V. White & Co. 
was formed, with Arthur Claflin and 
Franklin W. Hopkins. Mr. Claflin 
retired January rst, 1886. Mr. White 
has also had a wide and influential 
connection with other features of 
financial New York, being a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
for more than twenty years, and was 
long since well known in the turbu- 
lent experiences of Wall Street as a 
fearless operator, engaged in dealings 
of a gigantic character, and always 
having the courage to follow his con- 
victions and business judgment to 
the fullest limit. 

Politically, Mr. White is a Repub- 
lican, and has devoted himself to the 
principles of that party from the day 
of its foundation. He was an earnest 
worker for John C. Fremont, in the 
eventful year of 1856, when the 
“Pathfinder” led his party toward 
the victory it was to secure four years 
later; and continued his work in the 
cause through all the troubléd years 
of the war. In 1886 Mr. White was 
the Republican candidate for member 
of Congress from the Third New York 
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Congressional District, and was elect- 
ed by 172 votes over James D. Bell, the 
Democratic nominee. In Congress 
he performed his duties with great 
fidelity, working not only for the 
special good of his constituents, but 
for the general good of the country 
as well; and always voiced his con- 
victions in his vote. 

Mr. White has been prominently 
identified with Plymouth Church, 
for many years, having been one of 
its trustees for twenty years, and the 
treasurer of its board for even a 
longer period. Hewas the first presi- 
ident of the American Astronomical 
Society, serving as such for five years, 
and owns the largest private telescope 
in the country; and is an accom- 
plished, classical and scientific scholar, 
who finds in his studies recreation 
from the cares of business life. 
Among his literary labors, which 
have attracted special attention, is a 
translation of the “ Dies Irae,” which, 
with other poems, has been published 
privately by his daughterin a volume 
entitled, “Selections from the port- 
folio of S. V. White.” Personally he 
is of a quick, nervous temperament, 
genial, approachable, and honored 
and respected by the community 
as much for his: personal qualities 
and high character, as for the 
wonderful business qualifications 
that have placed him in the front 
rank of the financiers and business 
men of the day. 

THEODORE JOHNSON. 
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MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


Our train to Toledo from Madrid, 
was a slow one; it is about forty-five 
miles, and we were three hours going 
and the same time returning. Our 
courier, whom we fortunately secured 
in Madrid, was a very intelligent 
Spaniard, Prof. Charles Lamotte, who 
has been for thirty-five years a guide 
and professor of Spanish. We also 
had in our compartment on the train 
an intelligent Englishman, who was 
a scholar and a gentleman, and a 


Spaniard, a business man from Mad- 


rid. He was engaged in the extension 
of the telephone, (which is in general 
use in Madrid) to the adjoining cities 
and large towns. He gave us much 
valuable information about Spain and 
its prospects. Madrid is growing 
rapidly, and we noticed on every 
street new buildings being erected, 
some of them fine architectural struc- 
tures. One especially on one of the 
prominent streets in the center of the 


city, was the finest architectural busi- | 


ness block that we saw anywhere in 
the city ; it was being erected by the 
Equitable Insurance Company of New 
York, and attracts much attention. 
We approach old Toledo with great 
interest, calling to mind that it was, 
two thousand years ago, a great city 
and an‘ empire within itself; before 


England herself began to have much 
of a history, Toledo had nearly filled 
up its volume. We call to mind how 
the Roman succeeded the Jew; how 
the Goth followed the Roman; how 
the Goth was thrust forth by the 
Moors, and when his day was accomp- 
lished, he gave way to the re-formed 
Spaniard. The city seems to have 
been built upon a rock, and we can 
see the towers of the old cathedral 
and other old buildings in the dis- 
tance. We drive across the bridge 
over the Pontus through the narrow 
streets to the Hotel Lino, which was 
formerly an old inn in the time of the 
Moors, and the old stone stables and 
stalls for the horses are shown us; 
it is a very quaint old building, with 
its inner court and ancient surround- 
ings which have been preserved. By 
the stone stairway leading tothe break- 
fast room, there was a row of beauti- 
ful evergreens covered with bright- 
colored flowers, which attracted our 
attention, but on examining them we 
found, much to ny disgust, that they 
were paper flowers fastened on. 

We start out after breakfast through 
the narrow streets, not more than ten 
or fifteen feet wide, with buildings 
from three to five stories in height on 
each side, and little shops and stores 
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with various things for sale, and beg- 
gars so numerous that we can hardly 
make our way along the street, most 
of them children trained to beg, and 
they would exhibit themselves with 
an arm or leg missing. Our guide 
caught one for us to examine, and we 
found that they have a way of draw- 
ing up the arm and leg to appear as 
if they had lost it. All through Spain 
the beggars are more numerous than 
in any other country in the world that 
we have visited. In Madrid, girls 
from eight to twelve years of age run 
after you begging, and if you decline 
to give them anything, or try to drive 
them off, they call you vile names. 
Our guide reported that one little girl 
said, “Go on: you are not a man: you 
are half man and half woman.” 

There are so many buildings of great 
interest here that I can only mention 
a few, and will not undertake to give 
particular descriptions of any. One 
was the transito, a synagogue, built 
in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by Samuel Levi; also another 
synagogue, called Santa Maria la 
Blanca, built in the middle of the 
eleventh century by Israel David For- 
ache. These are being restored by 
the government, and many historical 
inscriptions are found on the walls 
which have been plastered over. The 
Church of San Juan de los Reyes was 
built under the Catholic sovereigns, 
Fernando and Isabella, after the sur- 
render of Grenada. The cloister of 
this church is carved on the columns 
with the_purest Gothic. 
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The gates and walls of the old city 
are very interesting. Thegates “ Pu- 
erta del Sol” and “Puerta de Vis- 
agra” are both pure Saracenic archi- 
tecture. Street says, “ Not only pic- 
turesque, but in all respects a dignified 
and noble work of art.” The view 
from the Vega, as we pass toward the 
station, is very imposing. It was 
built in the ninth century. Alonzo 
VI. passed through it in great pomp 
on taking the city from the Moors in 
1085. Southey says, “When Toledo 
was recovered from the Moors by 
Alonzo VI., the Jews of that city 
waited upon the conqueror and as- 
sured him that they were part of the 
ten tribes whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
transported from Spain; not the de- 
scendants of the Jerusalem Jews who 
had crucified Christ. Their ancestors, 
they said, were entirely innocent of 
the crucifixion, for when Cephas, the 
high priest, had written tothe To- 
ledan synagogues to ask their advice 
respecting the person who called 
himself the Messiah, and whether he 
should be slain, the Toledan Jews re- 
turned for an answer that in their 
judgment the prophecies seem to be 
fulfilled in this person, and that there- 
fore he ought not by any means to be 
put to death. This reply they pro- 
duced in the original Hebrew and in 
Arabic, as it had been translated by 
command of King Godfre. Alonzo 
gave ear to the story, had the letter 
translated into Latin and Castilian, 
and deposited among the archives of 
Toledo. 
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Our courier called our attention to 
the old foundling hospital of Santa 
Cruz, which, he said, was endowed 
by Cardinal Mendoza, who died in 
1495. Its erection was under the di- 
rection of Queen Isabella. The his- 
torians say that the cardinal ought to 
have given largely for such an hos- 
pital to atone for certain youthful 
indiscretions laid to his charge. Such 
an institution was needed in Spain in 
those times, judging from history. 

We walk around the city through 
its narrow streets, and, looking at the 
old houses, we are carried back in 
imagination a thousand years. The 
old doors are full of great nails, and 
the knockers are ancient and unique 
in design. We visit the old manu- 


facture of cutlery, where the famous 


Toledo blades are still made, and buy 
a small sword and a pair of scissors 
with the Toledo brand on them. I 
think they no longer possess the skill 
in this department which they for- 
merly exclusively enjoyed. Street 
says, “few cities that I have ever seen 
can compete in artistic interest with 
Toledo, and none perhaps come up to 
it in the singular magnificence of its 
site and the endless novelty and pic- 
turesqueness of its every corner. 
It epitomises the whole stange history 
of Spain ina manner so vivid, that 
he who visits its old nooks and cor- 
ners carefully and thoughtfully can 
work out almost unassisted the strange 
variety which that history affords. 
For here Romans, Visgoths, Saracens 
and Christians have in turn held sway, 
6 


and here all have left their mark; here, 
moreover, the Christians since the 
thirteenth century have shown two 
opposite examples, one of toleration 
of Jews and Moors which it would be 
hard to find a parallel for, and the 
other of intolerance such as has no 
parallel out of Spain.” 

We return to Madrid by the slow 
train, going at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, feeling that we had a rare 
day among the old historic regions of 
the past. 

We leave Madrid after a most in- 
teresting stay, and shall ever remem- 
ber with pleasure the Spanish capital, 
with its beautiful buildings and at- 
tractive streets, the handsome Castil- 
ian women and the Royal Gallery of 
Paintings. We did not neglect to 
visit the Academy of San Fernando, 
the Academy of Fine Arts and the 
Armicia Real, close by the Royal 
Palace, and a remnant of the old 
Alcazar. It is said to contain the 
very finest collection of armor in the 
world. One could not realize that 
kings and generals and knights and 
horses could ever wear such heavy 
steel coats of mail; and as each one 
was pointed out to us, we felt as if 
we were almost in the presence of the 
men of past ages. It gives one an 
idea of the old history of the science 
of attack, but is full, likewise, of touch- 
ing record and suggestion. Here is 
Charles V., with the same coat of mail 
which he wore in battle ; Christopher 
Columbus, and so many others con- 
nected with Spanish history that I 
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cannot find a place for their names 
here. 

Among the modern paintings in the 
Academy of Fine Arts is one which 
was very attractive as a work of art. 
The artist’s name was Berllien, and it 
was a painting twelve feet by twenty 
feet of the death-bed scene of Al- 
phonso XII. (the late king), with his 
wife, (the present Queen Regent), 
her two daughters, the princesses, 
and the archbishop of Madrid and 
the ministers of state ; all, I was told, 
were splendid likenesses. His son, 


Alphonso XIII., the present young 
king, three years of age, was not born 
until after his father’s death. We 
leave for Cardova on the train at 
8.45 P.M., and have as companions 


for our night’s ride, a Spanish family 
consisting of grandmother, children 
and grandson. In parting with their 
friends at the depot there were great 
demonstrations of regret, with gesti- 
culations and shaking of hands, em- 
bracing and kissing each other over 
and over; I thought they must be 
going a great distance, but they all 
left the train early in the morning. 
They brought in baskets of provisions, 
coffee, milk, water and wine in dif- 
ferent bottles, enough, we thought, 
to last on alongjourney. They took 
down baskets and plates four times 
during the night and had a good 
meal all round, not forgetting the 
good old grandmother, eighty years 
of age. They were very polite, and 
asked us to partake with them. The 
Spanish have a custom of saying to 


a stranger, “I make you a present of 
my home,” if you are to be their 
guest, but if you should accept the 
gift they would reply, “Oh, you are 
not expected to accept it.” They 
kept up a chattering which reminded 
us of a flock of English sparrows. 
When they left us in the early morn- 
ing they bid us adieu. The Spanish 
people seem more polite than the 
French. At the hotels the servants 
and others rise (when seated) as you 
approach, and make a bow in a very 
graceful manner. All expect cour- 
tesy from you in return. 

We arrived at Cordova about 11 
o'clock a. M.—in time for breakfast. 
We had a splendid breakfast of eggs 
on toast, crabs, fish, lamb chops and 
fried potatoes ; cheese in a course 
by itself ; oranges, cherries, apricots, 
dates and figs; yet we find in all the 
books of travel that we have seen, 
and also by privaté warnings from 
friends, that we should starve; that 
everything was cooked in rancid oil.- 
The butter is poor, and evidently 
comes from some other .country. 
Perhaps we shall talk differently 
when we get through Spain to Mala- 
ga; but so far the hotels in all their 
service is splendid, and prices at 
first class hotels 15 fesefas, or three 
dollars per day. Our hotel at Cor- 
dova was the Fonda Suiza. There 
is a pleasant patio or court paved 
with marble in the middle, and mar- 
ble floors and marble stairs all over 
the house. At each landing is a dif- 
ferent pattern of mosaic. All the 
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hotels have flowers and trees and 
fountains, as is customary in Andu- 
lusia, and the buildings look like old 
palaces that have been used for the 
aristocracy and the rich, instead of 
houses of entertainment for the re- 
ception of travelers. 

We start out with our guide; the 
streets are so narrow and crooked 
that it would be impossible to get 
along without one. We direct him 
to go first to the old mosque, about 
which we have read so often. We 


passed several palaces, or private 
hotels, and could see through the 
gates as they were opened beautiful 
flowers and plants, which in contrast 
with the white marble, was very at- 
tractive, and we wanted to stop at 
every one and admire the artistic 


way of arranging them. We pass 
one old Roman gate and walk 
through an open court, and througha 
grove of old orange trees, which we 
were told, were three hundred years 
old ; but the tops were dead from the 
cold and snow of last winter, the like 
of which had never been seen before 
by the oldest inhabitants. Then we 
came to a cistern, erected in 942, for 
bathing. As we enter the mosque 
and walk about, we are almost be- 
wildered by the numerous columns 
of different colored marble, and the 
variety of carved work around them ; 
the marble was brought from Jeru- 
salem, Morocco, Algeria, Alexandria, 
and many other countries. The pil- 
lars seem like a forest, there are so 
many; formerly there were twelve 
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hundred, now there are over eight 
hundred, and look which way you 
will, they seem to be in rows. Var- 
ious designs, worked on some of 
them by prisoners with their finger- 
nails, as we were told, I think were 
apochryphal. The Mihrab, or sanc- 
tuary of the Mosque was wonderful ; 
the marble floor was worn round 
the outer edge by the Moslems walk- 
ing round it on their knees as a part 
of their worship. Unfortunately a 
choir was erected in the center of the 
building by Charles V., thereby de- 
stroying its beauty ; as he said to the 
architect afterwards, “ You have built 
here what can be built anywhere else, 
but you have destroyed what was the 
one thing unique in the world.” What 
a splendid sight it must have been, 
with its full Moorish architecture, 
lighted up with five thousand gold 
and silver lamps. The Mosque has 
been so changed by vandals that one 
can only get a glimpse of its old 
splendor. Great preparations were 


being made in the Mosque for Cor- 
‘pus Christi yearly holiday, which 


occurs on the first Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday. The great organ 
was being played by a monk,—the 
best organist in Spain—and the 
voices of the monks and the music of 
the organ reverberated through the 
great Mosque, sometimes like the 
roar of distant thunder, then as soft 
and sweet as a flute, and as I waiked 
around those great halls I tried to 
imagine the pristine glory and splen- 
did achievements of the Moors, 
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almost wishing that they had never 
been driven from Spain. Although 
Moslems, or worshippers of the 
Koran, if they had lived and gone on 
in their wonderful achievements, 
would not Spain have been a much 
greater and more renowned nation 
than to-day, with its bull fights and 
priestly domination? In this grand 
old Mosque are found the Roman, 
Moorish and Gothic styles of archi- 
tecture. The treasury in this church, 
containing many gold relics and 
precious stones, was robbed in 1870, 
and it is now guarded by six sentinels 
of the Cathedral of Cordova, who 
each hold a separate key toa separate 
lock. By permission of the Arch- 
bishop we were permitted to enter 
with three canons of the church who 
had come from a distance to see the 
treasures. One of the relics was a 
Corpus Christi gold temple, about 
ten feet high, and three feet at the 
base, with a statue of Christ in the 
center, built in 1494, of gold brought 
from Amercia by Christopher Colum- 
bus. It weighed three hundred 
pounds. We were told that there 
are one archbishop and one hundred 
canons connected with this mosque, 
now changed into a Catholic cathed- 
ral. Ourcompanion said pertinently: 
“there are too many priests in Spain; 
the priests and the bull fights are 
ruining the country by impoverishing 
the people. One-third of the income 
of the people goes toward their sup- 
port, while the school-masters are not 
paid, and are obliged to leave Spain 
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for South America. I believe in 


priests, but I do not want so many; 
is sure to come in 


a_ revolutiou 
Spain.” 

We went from there to.the Guadal- 
quiver where it is crossed by an old 
bridge built by the Romans and re- 
constructed by the Arabs. On the 
other end of the bridge is seen an 
old fortress, called Clalhorra Towers. 
Several old Moorish mills were point- 
ed out to us, one of which is still in 
use for grinding grain. The hills 
across the river, we were told, were 
once covered by a busy city; now it 
is a desert waste and nothing re- 
mains of the ancient Cordova, but on 
this side of the river is the new Cor- 
dova. “If we are to credit the state- 
ments of the Moorish Chronicle,” says 
McClintock, “at the end of the ninth 
century Cordova contained 1,600 
mosques, goo baths, etc., and hada 
population of 100,000. It was the 
successful rival of Bagdad and Dam- 
ascus and the home of literature and 
art. Whereas now but few traces of 
its former magnificence remain.” 
Washington Irving’s “Tales of Al- 
hambra” contain a full description of 
this ancient city. 

We walked through the Plaza 
Major, a public square, where for- 
merly many Jews, heretics and athe- 
ists were tortured and burned in the 
autoda-fe. Bull fights used to be 
given here, and young noblemen to 
show their valor, would attack fero- 
cious bulls in order to gain favor 
with their mistresses, who looked on 
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from the balconies above. In a book 
called “ The History of the Female 
Sex,” the following is related: “ The 
greatest and most dangerous proof of 
love of man, was to fight a wild bull 
in honor of his mistress. Cavaliers 
begged permission of their ladies to 
engage in these fights. During the 
conflict the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs in token of approbation ; 
and when the cavaliers had vanquish- 
ed their antagonists, they made a low 
obeisance to the objects of their pas- 
sion, and kissed the swords with 
which they had killed or mortally 
wounded the bull. These fights in 
honor of their ladies cost many a 
Spanish gentleman his life. A few 
days before Madam D’Ouroy visited 
Spain, a young cavalier heard that 
some of the most ferocious bulls of 
the mountains were taken and were 
kept for an’ approaching fight. This 
intelligence inspired the intrepid 
youth with the wish to acquire honor 
for himself and his intended bride, in 
an engagement with one of these for- 
midable animals. He acquainted his 
mistress with his design, and she by 
the most affecting entreaties en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his 
purpose. All her prayers and all her 


remonstrances were in vain. Athirst 
for glory, the lover entered the lists 
with others of his own rank and age, 
and engaged one of the first and 
largest bulls that was let loose. The’ 
fight had hardly begun when a stran- 
ger advanced in the dress of a pea- 
sant, and with a dart gave the bull a 
painful wound. Quitting his first 
antagonist, the furious animal rushed 
upon his new adversary, whom he 
immediately extended with a mortal 
blow uponthe ground. In falling the 
long and beautiful hair of the youth 
was exposed by the loss of his cap; 
and it appeared that the uninvited 
enemy of the wounded bull was a 
young female, and bride of the cava- 
lier who had determined to fight in 
honor of her. The bridegroom, ren- 
dered desperate by this spectacle, de- 
fended his mistress, bathed in blood, 
with astonishing heroism. He like- 
wise received several mortal wounds. 
The unfortunate lovers were placed 
in the same chamber, where at their 
request the nuptial ceremony was 
performed, and in a few hours they 
both expired.” 


Francis C. SESSIONS. 


Cordova, Spain, 1889. 
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H. B. CLAFLIN: HIS LIFE, AND LIFE-WORK. 


THOsE who have taken note of the 
career of the late Horace Brigham 
Claflin, and marked with apprecia- 
tion the fact that his immense success 
was but the reward of a high integrity 
made effective in a long life of in- 
dustry, will be glad to learn that the 
honored name is to become a per- 
manent monument in the mercantile 
world of America, by its perpetuation 
in the great house of which he was 
the founder. The career of Mr. Claf- 
lin was an exceptional one, even in 
America with all its opportunities for 
the young, and it is fitting that it 
should be commemorated ; not only 
as above indicated, but in the endur- 
ing pages of historical record. He 
was the son of John Claflin, who re- 
sided in Milford, Mass., where he was 
a farmer, and. kept a general country 
store; he was a prominent man, 
locally, and, for a long period, served 
as justice of the peace. Here the son 
Horace was born, on the 18th of 
December, 1811, and received his edu- 
cation in the common schools and 
the Milford Academy. His first ex- 
perience in business was as clerk in 
his father’s employ, until at the age of 
twenty he was joined by his brother 
Aaron, and brother-in-law Samuel 
Daniels, in succeeding to*his father’s 
business at Milford. The latter had 


given each of his boys a start 1n life, 
by a gift of one thousand dollars. In 
1832, the following year, they opened 
a dry-goods store at Worcester, in 
connection with the general store at 
Milford. In 1833 Aaron took the 
Milford store, leaving the others in 
control of the business at Worcester. 
Here was first strongly manifested 
those business characteristics which 
afterward made Mr. Claflin the lead- 
ing merchant of his time. Worcester 
was a slow old town, and those who 
did business there were content to let 
everything take its own course. Not 
so young Claflin ; his was an enter- 
prising, pushing nature, and he inau- 
gurated advertising and good-natured 
rivalry in the trade to an extent 
that caused the others to open their 
eyes very wide indeed. This at first 
incited some ill-feeling, which, how- 
ever, soon gave place to admiration 
for the young merchants’ enterprise, 
and, to acertain extent, an imitation 
of his methods. Worcester was not 
large enough for his anticipations, 
however, and he saw in New York his 
proper sphere of effort, and thither 
he went on July tst, 1843, in the mean- 
time having married a daughter 
(Agnes) of Col. Calvin Sanger of 
Sherborne, Mass. 

Soon after reaching the city, Mr. 
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Claflin entered into partnership with 
Wn. F. Bulkley, as Bulkley & Claflin, 
opening a wholesale dry-goods estab- 
lishment at No. 46 Cedar street. 
They built a store at No. 57 Broad- 


way a few years later, removing to. 


the new location in 1851. In July of 
that year Mr. Bulkley retired, and the 
firm of Claflin, Mellen & Co. was 
formed, with William H. Mellen and 
several other junior partners. Still 
the business continued to increase 
with constant and rapid strides, until 
urged by the necessities caused by 
this growth, Mr. Claflin and others 
erected the Trinity building at 111 
Broadway, and the business was 
transferred to iton completion. There 
was no check to the expansion of the 


volume of their trade, and still an- 
other change of location became ne- 


cessary. In 1861 the firm moved into 
the much larger store, bounded by 
Church and Worth streets, and West 
Broadway. 

This change came at an inop- 
portune time, for soon after began 
the civil war, rendering much of the 
firms assets, especially in the South, 
practically worthless. The firm was 
obliged to ask an acceptance of 
seventy per cent. on long time, in 
settlement of their accounts. While 
a large majority of creditors accepted 
these terms a few, aggregating about 
one million dollars, refused an adjust- 
ment on extended time, and the 
friends of Mr. Calflin bought up these 
claims at about fifty per cent. of their 
facevalue. After having resumed busi- 
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ness but a short time, the firm began 
discounting its obligations, and long 
before they had matured, not only 
the seventy cents, but thirty cents ad- 
ditional, together with full interest, 
had been paid. Just here the high 
business honor of Mr. Claflin was con- 
spicuously displayed in seeking out, 
as he did, all who had sold their 
claims for cash and paying them the 
balance with interest, so that every 
creditor secured one hundred cents 
and interest. 

Mr. Mellen retired on the 1st of 
January, 1864, and the firm adopted 
its style, since maintained, of H. B. 
Claflin & Co. 

In 1873, during the memorable 
financial panic, the firm found itself 
unable to obtain discounts rapidly 
enough to meet its open accounts at 
maturity, although there were millions 
of dollars of bills receivable on hand; 
and while none of their paper went 
to protest, they asked the acceptance 
of notes at an average of five months, 
interest added. This was.acceded to 
by most of the creditors, and the notes 
were all paid at about an average of 
two months before maturity. 

The magnitude of the business, 
and the ability of its organizer, may 
be judged somewhat from the fact 
that during one year the sales reached 
the enormous total in value of seventy- 
two millions of dollars, and from 
1865 to the time of Mr. Claflin’s death, 
far exceeded those of any commercial 
house in the world. 

To H. B. Claflin belongs the title 
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of pioneer in that developement of 
modern business through which job- 
bing houses became not only im- 
porters, but manufacturers, as well as 
distributors of merchandise, since ex- 
tended to nearly all branches of trade, 
and resulting in a minimum of profit, 
and consequent saving to the con- 
sumer. 

But we cannot measure Horace B. 
Claflin’s great nature alone from a 
commercial standpoint. More thana 
score of those who stood in confidental 
relations with him, both partners and 
others, retired with ample fortunes, 
not one having contributed anything 
to the firm’s capital. Had he been 
less liberal his fortune might have 
been several times what it was, but it 
has been aptly said of him that he 
preferred gratitude to money. Hun- 
dreds throughout the country owe their 
first start in life and ultimate success 
to his generosity. He took great 
pleasure in aiding young men, both 
with credit and money, and many 
can recall his kind liberality in this 
respect, till at last they were enabled 
to sustain themselves. 

He was a man of the highest prin- 
ciples and of strong convictions, and 
although in 1850 it cost him some- 
thing to be called a “ Black Repub- 
lican,” he announced his firm ad- 
herence to the cause of freedom. 

A Republican in politics and a pre- 
sidental elector in 1872, he neverthe- 
less was a strong advocate of civil 
service reform, and voted for Grover 
Cleveland in 1884. 


His life was a singularly happy one. 
His remark frequently made to his 
sons: “I should be glad to live my 
life over again, for with all its mis- 
takes and disappointments it has 
been full of happiness,” shows the 
clear conscience and happy disposi- 
tion of the man. He was fond of 
horses and of driving, and daily 
during the warmer months drove to 
and from his house at Fordham to 
the city, a distance of nearly ten 
miles. He liberally aided Mr. Bergh 
in his work of prevention of cruelty 
to animals. 

His benevolence was without stint, 
and the poor and those deserving of 
aid had occasion at all times to re- 
member his generosity. In disposition 
he was always cheerful, even merry 
and fond of humor, but his pleasures 
were essentially those of his home. 
Probably none knew him even slightly, 
without esteem, and certainly no in- 
timate friend except with love and 
admiration. His death, which oc- 
curred at his home in Fordham, Nov. 
14, 1885, of paralysis, took from the 
business circle a great merchant, the 
greatest of his time, and from the 
community a citizen than whom there 
was none more honored. 

The eloquent tribute of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, at Mr. Claflin’s funeral, 
can be read by all with pleasure and 
profit, for the emulation to be gained 
from the exemplary life whose story 
it so beautifully tells. Mr. Claflin 
had been a parishioner and warm 
friend of Mr. Beecher for many years, 
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and none could better portray his 
life. 

The great house of H. B. Claflin & 
Co. is to still continue a giant among 
its fellows, and a fitting monument to 
the great founder. By recent changes 
it has been transformed into one of 
the most powerful of the mercantile 
corporations of America, with a paid- 
up capital of nine million dollars. Such 
is the public confidence in the house, 
that the subscriptions for $3,000,000 
of stock offered to the public aggre- 
gated more than $20,000,000. At the 
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head of the H. B. Claflin Company, 
the successor of H. B. Claflin & Co., is 
John Claflin, son of the founder, who 
has managed the affairs of the com- 
pany since his father’s death, and 
who will continue in the same great 
labor as president of the new cor- 
poration. In business and personal 
qualities, and in all the requisites of 
success, he is a worthy successor of 
Horace B. Claflin, and will add to the 
power and success of the great house 
he has so materially aided to per- 
petuate. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GENERAL SCHENCK. 


Few men of Ohio, or indeed of the 
United States, who have been reason- 
ably well acquainted either personally 
or by reputation with our public men, 
during the last half century, that is 
with the men who have occupied po- 
sitions that made them influential in 
moulding public opinion, on seeing 
the name of General Robert C. 
Schenck at the head of a review 
article, or serving as a title for a bio- 
graphical or historical sketch for a 
magazine, or for an obituary notice 
for a newspaper, would plead a total 
ignorance of him or of his public 
career and history. Few intelligent 
observers of public affairs or import- 
ant prominent events, will acknowl- 
edge to a non-acquaintance with the 
history and achievements in the var- 
ious diversified pursuits or profes- 
sions in which Gen. Robert C. Schenck 


has been engaged or employed, at 
some period or other of his long, 
active, useful life—especially would 
this be eminently true if said of all 
well-informed Ohioans. 

General Schenck wasa native “and 
to ‘the manor born,” and spent much, 
very much of his valuable, honored 
life in his native state; therefore it is 
quite natural that here where he was 
best known he should be most highly 
appreciated—that here where he was 
best known his worth should be most 
valued, and his memory be most 
honored and cherished, now that he 
has paid the debt of nature—now that 
at the ripe age of eighty years he has 
been called to rest with his fathers. 
Here the octogenarian veteran had his 
birth. Here he was known, long 
years agone, as a schoolboy studying 
the primary branches in the common 
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schools of our noble State. And 
here, too, he was known as a collegiate 
student and as a university graduate, 
and later as a scholarly instructor 
and a learned Professor at Miami 
University. Here, too, he is remem- 
bered as the bright and promising 
law-student in the office and under 
the instruction of the brilliant orator 
and statesman, the illustrious Thomas 
Corwin. And here, too, it was where 
the young law-student was admitted 
to the Bar and received his authority 
to practice law, after examination by 
authority of the Supreme Court of 
the State ; and here, too, he began his 
career as a lawyer, and for some years 
was so successfully engaged in the 
practice of his profession, mainly at 
first in our State Courts (Common 
Pleas, Circuit, and Supreme Courts), 
but in after years, also in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States at 
Washington City. 

And it was here in Ohio, where in 
1841-42, that Robert Cumming 
Schenck ran a brilliant career as 
Montgomery county’s youthful repre- 
sentative in the popular branch of 
the State Legislature, taking and 
acting the part, by common consent, 
of a_ successful party-leader, and 
doing it creditably, and in such man- 
ner as to reflect honor upon himself 
and his party. While serving his 
second term in the State Legislature, 
in 1842, he was elected a member of 
Congress by the old third district 
of Ohio. And from 1843 to 1851 (for 
eight consecutive years), he retained 
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his seat in Congress by unintermitted 
re-elections, continuing to represent 
the third congressional district of 
Ohio, with some variations or changes 
in its boundaries perhaps, and that 
too with constantly increasing popu- 
larity. 

The congressional district which 
Robert Cumming Schenck represent- 
ed as above stated, for eight years, 
and also afterwards another period 
of eight years, subsequent to the 
commencement of the war of the, 
rebellion (as will soon appear), was 
substantially the same district (there 
were some variations in the bound- 
aries), that during the earlier years of 
Ohio’s history had been represented 
by such statesmen as Jeremiah Mor- 
row, General William Henry Harrison, 
Judge John McLean, Thomas Cor- 
win, William McLean, Thomas R. 
Ross, John Woods, and other eminent 
men, Of the above former represen- 
tatives of the third district of Ohio, 
Morrow, Corwin and Harrison had 
been Governors, the last named of 
Indiana Territory, from 1800 to 1811, 
and the three had been United States 
Senators, and one (General Harrison) 
had been elected President of the 
United States; John McLean had 
been Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, long a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Post- 
master General; Governor Corwin 
had been Secretary of the Treasury 
and Minister to Mexico, and Harrison 
had also been a foreign minister, and 
occupied other positions of honor. 
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They were all men of distinguished 
talents, and as public officials reflected 
honor upon the noble buckeye State, 
but Robert C. Schenck, although he 
had not passed “the noon of life” 
when he closed his first eight years’ 
term of service in Congress, was 
ranked as the equal of most of his 
predecessors named above, when at 
his time of life and at his stage of 
experience in public affairs. 

When, in 1851, Robert Cumming 
Schenck temporarily retired from Con- 
gress, a deliberative body in which 
he had distinguished ‘himself as a 
party leader of talents, tact, adroit- 
ness, and ability—as a shrewd, terse, 
sharp, able debater, and as a well- 
informed, intelligent, entertaining 
orator, who stood with those in the 
front ranks of statesman and orators 
of Congress, it was to enter into the 
diplomatic service of the government 
as Minister to Brazil, by appointment 
of President Filmore. While abroad 
in that capacity, serving his country 
ably and satisfactorily, he was em- 
powered April 22d, 1852, as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary, to negotiate a treaty of . 


commerce, and exercise general 
supervisory’ powers among some of 
the governments or powers of South 
America. 

Upon the accession to the Presi- 
dency of the United States of Frank- 
lin Pierce, early in 1853, Minister 
Schenck resigned the position of 
Minister to Brazil, and returned to 
Ohio, and there for a term of years 
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devoted his time and talents with his 
usual energy and success to active 
business pursuits, mostly in the 
interests of railroading, rendering 
professional and other services inci- 
dentally.. In this and various other 
ways did Robert C. Schenck, about 
these days, employ his time, leading 
a life of activity, industry, and use- 
fulness, while pleasantly and happily 
passing, in full physical strength, and 
in intellectual maturity, in robustness 
and vigor, through the years that 
constitute the period in’ man’s career, 
not inaptly styled “the noon of life.” 

On the 18th of May, 1861, President 
Lincoln, reposing full confidence in 
the talents and patriotism of the 
Hon. Robert C. Schenck of Ohio, 
forwarded to him a Brigadier Gen- 
eral’s commission, authorizing him 
to serve in the Union Army, with the 
rank of a Brigadier General, then 
organizing and rapidly forming, and 
soon to take the field in active ser- 
vice, to preserve the government of 
the United States against the traitor- 
ous efforts of those in rebellion in the 
slave States, who were endeavoring 
to destroy it. Gen. Schenck at once 
accepted the high trust and commis- 
sion, and proceeded without delay to 
the discharge ot the responsible and 
important duties that devolved upon 
him as a Brigadier General. 

General Schenck realized the im- 
portance of giving the enemies of the 
government as little time as possible 
to make ready for the nefarious en- 
terprise which they had evidently 
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entered upon, and were conducting 
with as much secresy as possible, 
entered at once into active service; 
hence we find him on the 17th of 
June, 1861, (less than a month after 
the date of his commission,) engaged 
in concentrating his contingent of 
troops, transporting a detachment of 
them from one point to another in 
Virginia, on the London and 
Hampshire Railroad, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly they were fired 
upon, (probably by a band of ma- 
rauding, murderous guerrilla Con- 
federates who were there in hiding,) 
and ten of General Schenck’s detach- 
ment were killed and a number 


wounded. Thus early after the 
gallant Schenck accepted the Briga- 


dier’s commission was he introduced 
to the realties, the horrors of war— 
thus early the patriotic, soldier-states- 
man was made to realize that a 
guerrilla mode of warfare was toler- 
ated, and probably sanctioned by 
those who organized the  slave- 
holders’ rebellion to overthrow free 
government and popular liberty on 
the American continent, and per- 
petuate human slavery. 

General Schenck took part in the 
first battle of Bull Run, fought July 
21st, 1861; he also served under 
General Rosecrans in West Vir- 
ginia; and fought Stonewall Jackson 
in the Shenandoah Valley, under the 
chief command of General Fremont, 
in 1862; and for his efficient services 
at the battle of Cross Keys, fought 
June 8th, 1862,,was placed by the 


commander-in-chief, (General Fre- 
mont,) in command of a Division. 
And in the second battle of Bull Run, 
fought August 29th and 3oth, 1862, 
General Schenck’s right arm was 
shattered, and on September 18th, 
1862, he was commissioned a Major- 
General in the Union army. 

General Schenck was appointed 
Military Governor in December, 1862, 
of the Maryland Department, and 
stationed in Baltimore city, and ren- 
dered his country valuable services, 
while acting as Military Governor. 
And he was no less efficient and able 
in serving his imperiled government, 
operating against General Lee, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the rebel 
army, while he was leading his 
doomed hosts into Pennsylvania in 
July, 1863, meeting there his discom- 
fiture and his defeat, his overthrow, 
his Waterloo, on the heights of 
Gettysburg, in one of the decisive 
battles of the world. 

Near the close of the year 1862, 
while the war of the slave-holders 
was still raging, and while Gen. 
Schenck was still exercising the 
functions of Military Governor at 
Baltimore, his once good, strong, 
shattered right arm not being yet 
sufficiently healed to enable him to 
take the active, heroic part devolving 
upon one who, in the field, has the 
responsibilities of a Major General’s 
command resting upon him, while 
this was the condition of things, as 
was the case near the close of the 
year 1862, General Schenck was 
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again chosen to represent the old 
third district of Ohio, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, defeating 
the famous Clement L. Vallanding- 
ham, by more than twelve hundred 
majority, who never again after his 
defeat, attained to a seat in Congress. 

General Schenck, though elected 
in October, 1862, did not take his 
seat in Congress until the first regular 


session of the Thirty-eighth Con-. 


gress, which commenced December 
vth, 1863. But he was elected at 
every subsequent Congressional elec- 
tion until March 4th, 1871, giving him 
eight elections, and sixteen years of 
service in all. His last election oc- 
cured in 1869, when Vallandingham 
was again, and for the last time, 
Gen. Schenck’s competitor for a seat 
in Congress, and which was as ably 
a contested campaign as the old- 
time Whig-Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders could make it, and it 
was more than lively—a contest be- 
tween War and Peace. 

General Schenck was commissioned 
by President Grant, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain, his commission 
bearing date December 20, 1870, and 
he served his country as a diplo- 
mat both ong and well, and to the 
satisfactory acceptance of both the 
reigning powers—of both the govern- 
ment that appointed him and that 
that accepted him. Upon both he 
reflected honor, also upon himself. 

While abroad in foreign lands, 
General Schenck was, in addition to 
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Minister to England, appointed a 
Commissioner (May 2, 1871), to serve 
jointly with others on the part of the 
United States, in a joint high com- 
mission between the United States 
and Great Britian, for settling the 
differences between the two govern- 
ments, with full authority to form 
and sign treaties, and exercise other 
high powers, duties and privileges, 
all of which he performed in a satis- 
factory and creditable manner. 

After serving the Government of 
the United States a number of years 
(mainly through the two Presidental 
terms of General Grant) in a very 
acceptable way, as Minister to the 
Court of St. James, performing the 
intricate duties and functions that 
devolved upon a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to a government of the highest 
grade, accredited by a first-class 
government, Minister Schenck re- 
turned to the United States, having 
accomplished the objects of his mis- 
sion, and located in Washington City, 
where he continued to reside until his 
death, which took place March 23, 
1890, at the ripe age of eighty years 
and some months. Honor to. the 
memory of the octogenarian soldier- 
statesman of Ohio ! 

It was never in General Schenck 
to be neutral on the political ques- 
tions that were before the country for 
consideration and discussion, await- 
ing settlement from time to time. It 
was not his way to be indifferent 
about the settlement (and the right 
settlement at that) of any questions 
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that would affect the welfare of the 
people—indeed he was never with- 
out opinions upon questions agitat- 
ing the public mind or upon ques- 
tions that were supposed to affect the 
public interest—and if he had opin- 
ions, as he always had, he was cer- 
tain to find some way to make them 
known on all proper occasions in an 
energetic, plain, forcible manner, hav- 
ing generally a full supply of Saxon 
words at hand. Whether 7x or out of 
Congress, he would be heard by 
word or by ballot, in such a way as to 
not be misunderstood, for he well 
knew the meaning of words and the 
force of language. 

General Schenck was an active and 
very able campaigner in favor of 
General Harrison, the Whig candi- 
date for President of the United 
States in 1840, and was generally, if 
not uniformly in harmony with 
Henry Clay, Thomas Corwin, Thomas 
Ewing, and the other Whig leaders 
of the northern States generally. He 
strongly opposed the annexation of 
Texas in 1844, and the Mexican War 
in 1846. He opposed the repeal of 
the ,Missouri Compromise in 1854; 
and after the repeal was affected he 
opposed the extension of slavery into 
free territory, especially territory thac 
had been dedicated to freedom by 
that compromise in 1821 ; and he re- 
sisted especially all measures and 
movements, official or otherwise that 
tended to introduce and establish 
slavery in Kansas and Nebraska, 
against the wishes of the resident 
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settlers there, but favored their ad- 
mission as free States into the Union, 
if such was their desire. 

In 1860 General Schenck was a 
conspicuous leader, an efficient stump 
orator, and a vigorous supporter of 
the election to the Presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln, upon a non-exten- 
sion of slavery platform, including 
land for the landless, a railroad to 
the Pacific, and the perpetuation for- 
ever of the United States Government. 

After the leaders of the Southern 
rebellion had maintained the war to 
overthrow the Union and perpetuate 
slavery, nearly two years, and it had 
become apparent that the war would 
have to be fought to the end, and 
that slavery was an element of 


strength and not of weakness to the 


rebellion, and that the sooner it was 
abolished the sooner rebellion would © 
end, then it was that Gen. Schenck 
favored the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, believing if 
that was accomplished the Union 
could be preserved and maintained in 
freedom, the cause of human liberty 
be promoted, and great good would 
come from setting the negroes free, 
and effectually unshackling them, 
now henceforth and forever more. 
To accomplish all this General 
Schenck thought, at the time, that it 
“was a consummation devoutely to 
be wished.” And in this he was not 
alone. 

General Schenck was known to 
favor from first to last, all efficient, 
vigorous, radical, strong measures to 
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suppress the rebellion and check 
treason. The rebellion he held must 
be put down, and the quicker the 
better, and he wanted all the money 
raised promptly to get upa sufficiently 
large volunteer army to do it, and 
tat without unnecessary delay. 
Greenbacks, national bank issues, 
treasury notes, and legal issues of 
money he favored. And he favored 
all measures that would strengthen 
the credit of the Government, and 
encouraged enlistments and volun- 
teering, borrowing money for war 
and army purposes, and making a 
national debt of liberal proportions if 
it became necessary, to preserve the 
Union and suppress rebellion. All 
war measures, and all the war gov- 
ernors of Ohio (Dennison, Tod, 
Brough), he strongly supported. The 
Morrill tariff bill was one of the war 
measures that Gen. Schenck favored ; 
and the Internal Revenue Tax was 
another, and so was the act specially 
providing for the suppression of the 
rebellion, with others. 

General Robert Cumming Schenck 
has been held up to view and ‘pre- 
sented in his various pursuits, diver- 
sified employments and professions, 
of university instructor or professor 
at Oxford—as a law-student, lawyer 
and legislator—as a scholarly busi- 
ness man and statesman—as an ex- 
perienced diplomat—as a Con- 
gressman and party leader of exten- 
sive experience—as a politician and 
law-maker—as a patriot and soldier 
—as a well-known citizen, an honor- 
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able man, a faithful friend, and as 
onealways true to the commonwealth, 
and one ever faithfully discharging 
his duties that devolved upon him, 
in whatever relations of life. 

It only remains to give briefly a 
few items in the personal history of 
the Schencks in Ohio. 

General Robert Cumming Schenck 
was a'son of General William C. 
Schenck, who immigrated from New 
Jersey to Hamilton county in the 
“Territory North West of the River 
Ohio,” and settled in the Great Miami 
Valley, during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, where, upon the 
banks of the Great Miami River, he, 
in 1795, laid out the town of Franklin, 
and located his family, now a village 
in Warren county, Ohio. And there 
his son Robert Cumming Schenck 
was born October 7, 1809. 

General William C. Schenck was a 
man of talents and early became con- 
spicuously identified with the North 
West Territory and with its history, 
also with its legislature, the upper 
branch of it having elected him 
secretary of that body in 1799. He 
was also elected one of the State 
Senators of Ohio in 1803, and subse- 
quently served as a member of the 
popular branch of the State legisla- 
ture in 1820-21, and died at the seat 
of the State government, while a 
member of the legislature, during 
the last named year. He was esteemed 
by our pioneers as an intellectual, 
cultivated gentleman, and an honest 
man. 
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General William C. Schenck served 
as General in the North-western 
army, commanded by General Har- 
rison, during the war of 1812, and 
made a highly creditable military re- 
cord. 

The elder and the younger Schenck 
gave tothe North West Territory and 
to the State of Ohio (as civilians and 
military chieftains) much of their 
time and services, during almost one 
hundred years—nearly a_ century, 
commencing with the services of the 
former, as secretary of one branch of 
the Territorial legislature, in 1799, 
and ending with the latter’s term of 
Minister to Great Britain during 
General Grant’s second term. 

For half a century the writer had 
an acquaintance with Gen. Robert 


Cumming Schenck, knowing him as 
a public man, asa patriot, as a friend, 
with whom he had more or less fami- 


liarity and correspondence. I knew 
him as an intelligent, entertaining 
conversationalist; an instructive, com- 
panionable associate; as a_ high- 
minded statesman, as a friend of po- 
pular liberty, as an American in love 
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with his government, as a friend of 
human freedom. 

But the hero-statesman has joined 
the silent, multitudinous throng on 
the other shore—the gallant Schenck 
rests with his fathers—the incorrupt- 
ible law-giver, the able legislator has 
been laid in the silent tomb—the 
heroic Schenck is no longer a reci- 
pient of soldiers’ honors ‘on Fame's 
eternal camping ground’’—the friend 
of liberty having discharged all the 
claims due the sacred cause of free- 
dom, is no more—he is no longer 
serving his once imperilled now res- 
cued country in legislative halls, at 
foreign courts, or on the march, or 
doing duty in bivouac or camp, or in 
meeting the leaders of the enemies of 
free government and popular liberty 
face to face on the ensanguined battle- 
field, amidst the clash of arms, in full 
realization of the “pride, pomp and 
circumstance ” of war! 

All honor to the memory of the 
patriot soldier—the hero-statesman, 
General Robert Cumming Schenck. 


IsAAC SMUCKER, 
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IN the issue of January, mention was made 
that J. S. Morgan, the London banker, had 
presented to the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety the series of one hundred volumes of 
‘Fac-Similes of the Manuscript Relating to 
America from 1763 to 1783, in the Archives 
of England, France, Holland and Spain”’—a 
series that will take ten years to complete ; 
of which only two hundred copies of each 
volume will be printed, at a total cost of 
$2,500 for the set. We are glad to note that 
Col. John Hay has subscribed for one sett, 
which he has presented to Adelbert College, 
of Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, 
O. 

THE story told elswhere in these pages, of 
the discouragements a free colored man of 
the South was compelled to face even in the 
free states of the North, recalls the fact that 
there is—or Was a few years ago—in the of- 
fice of the clerk of Cuyahoga County, O., a 
dark-covered and yellow leaved little record 
book, which shows the attitude of the laws of 
Ohio toward the colored race, in the days of 
slavery. The first page is headed ‘‘ Record 
of Black and Mulatto persons, certificates of 
Freedom, Bonds, etc.” There are but few 
entries of record in the book. The first is 


dated September 26th, 1834, and the last No- 


vember 8th, 1851. One of the entries is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Thornton Kinney, Certificate, Vir- 
ginia, Augusta County Court, Clerk’s office, 
to-wit. Number III. Registered in this of- 
fice by an order of the County Court of 
Augusta, made on the 23d day of the 
present month, Thornton Kinney, a man of 
dark complexion, aged 21 years, 5 feet, 9 
inches high, and was born free. In testimony 
I, Jefferson Kinney, clerk of the County Court 
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aforesaid, have hereunto subscribed my 
name and affixed my seal of office this 24th 
day of July, 1832, and in the fifty-seventh 


‘year of the commonwealth. Jefferson Kin- 


ney, C. A.C. Attest, J. C. Somers, a justice 
of the peace of Augusta County. Received 
for record and recorded September 26th, 1834. 
W. G. Waldon, Deputy Clerk Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Cuyahoga County.” Another 
recorded certificate is that of ‘‘ Jesse Burrell, 
about 49 years of age, has a scar on the fore- 
head, and one over the left eye.” This cer- 
tificate was recorded in 1854, and bears the 
signature of Robert F, Paine, clerk, by Wil- 
liam Waterman, deputy. 


THESE records were kept to carry out the 
provisiors of an act of the legislature of the 
State of Ohio, passed in 1804, and providing 
that ‘“‘no black or mulatto person shall be 
permitted to settle or reside in this State 
unless he or she shall first produce a fair cer- 
tificate from some court within the United 
States, of his or her actual freedom, and re- 
quiring every such person to have such cer- 
tificate recorded in the clerk’s office in the 
county in which heorshe intended to reside.” 
This law further made it unlawful, and 
punishable with fine, toemploy any such 
person not having such a certificate. Al- 
though Ohio has always had the reputation 
of being a State of strong anti-slavery ten- 
dencies, the early laws of the State contained 
many provisions like those above quoted, 
although itis but justice to say they were 
seldom enforced. A law was passed in 1804 
making it unlawful and punishable with fine, 
to harbor or secrete any black or mulatto 
person, and punishing with a fine of one 
thousand dollars, the aiding or assisting in 
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the removal of any black or mulatto person, 
thé property of another. In 1807 a law was 


énacted to the effect that no negro or mulatto | 


péfson should be permitted to settle within 
the State, unless such person should, twenty 
days thereafter, enter into a bond, with two 
6f more freehold sureties, conditional for the 
good behavior of such negro or mulatto, and 
to pay for the support of such persons in case 
hé or she be found within any township, un- 
@blé to support him or herself. An act was 
passed in the same year providing that no 
black or mulatto person should be permitted 
to be sworn or give evidence in any case. 





SUGGESTED by the foregoing, but by no 
means connected with it, beyond the fact 
that Judge Willson was compelled to pass 
upon a number of important and delicate 
questions in the days of the fugitive slave 
law, is a bit of inside political history, related 
by the Hon. John W. Allen, to the writer, 
touching the nomination and confirmation of 
H. V. Willson as first United States Judge 
for the district of Northern Ohio. There 
were several aspirants for the place, and the 
struggle was a sharp one; but finally Presi- 
dent Pierce selected Mr. Willson. The 
Sénate was nearly two to one Democratic, 
but there was so much opposition to Willson 
by Senator Pugh, of Cincinnati, and his in- 
fluence was so great, that a majority sufficient 
to confirm Willson could not be secured. 
The Whig members voted just as it happened 
or refrained from voting altogether, not being 
inclined to interfere in a purely Democratic 
quarrel, which had become a bitter one. The 
question of confirmation came up repeatedly, 
and became a serious obstacle to the progress 
of other business before the Senate, when in 
executive session. The votes of the Whig 
Senators could, if cast in concert, settle the 
whole question at any moment. Finally ata 
caucus of the Whigs, Senators John Bell, of 
Tetihessee, and John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, proposed to postpone the subject until 
the next day, and they would consult a friend 


of theirs from Ohio ; and it was agreed that 
the whole Whig vote should be cast as these 
gentlemen proposed. They were both on in- 
timate terms with Mr. Allen, and he was the 
party they had referred to. They sent for 
him that evening, and related the action of 
the morning,and declared that if they reported 
in favor of Willson he could be confirmed. 
He gave them such advice and information 
as seemed best, and on the day following the 
Whigs cast their solid vote for Willson, and 
he was confirmed. 


THE following concerning Judge Willson, 
written by F. T. Wallace, Esq., an author 
and member of the Cleveland bar, was pub- 
lished in the Boston Post, in 1856, and repro- 
duced in Mr. Wallace’s very valuable book, 
““Men and Events of a Half Century:” 

“Judge Hiram V. Willson has now been 
upon the bench of the United States District 
Court for nearly two years, and the bar and 
the public attest the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment. A new district upon these commercial 
waters, with the admiralty jurisdiction of the 
court but recently extended, by legislation 
and judicial construction to maritime cases 
upon the lakes, immediately produced many 
cases involving nice and complicated ques- 
tions of admiralty law and practice. In the 
decisions he has made and the opinions he 
has pronounced, he has manifested that 
prompt and legal acumen and research, that 
has at once stamped him as a judge of first- 
rate ability. In person he reminds one strik- 
ingly of the late Judge Levi Woodbury, of 
the United States Supreme Court, being 
large in person, with a massive head and 
dark countenance. His court has the quiet 
air and becoming dignity of the law tribun- 
als of the United States and of Massachusetts, 
contrasting greatly with some of our State 
courts in this respect. Judge Willson is 
destined to fame, especially as an admiralty 
judge, no less than that of a Ware or a 
Betts, 

















‘* My observation thus far in Ohio, has not 
been favorable to the election of judges by 
the people. And the opinion is very gen- 
eral that judicial elections should, at all 
events, be separate and distinct from the 
ordinary political canvass. But low salaries 
and short tenure has undoubtedly, more to do 
with running the judicial office into the 
ground, than has the matter of time and 
manner of election. Good judges in our 
State are the exception to the rule, the sala- 
ries being far too small to command that 
talent and learning which would be accept- 
able to the people of New England for judi- 
cial position. One of the most marked ex- 
ceptions is that of Judge Rufus P. Ranney, 
of the Supreme Court of our State, who, in 
the short term of five years, has given char- 
acter and tone to the judicial history of the 
State. He is yet a young man, and if the 
tenure of his office was for life, or even ten 
years, his fame as a profound lawyer and 
judge would extend beyond his own State, 
and his opinions command respect wherever 
read, equal to those of Chief Justice Shaw. 
There is a prophecy that he is destined, in 
the not distant future to be called to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 





RECALLING these mid-century men and 
events, suggests the following interesting 
reminiscence, which was related by Judge 
R. P. Spalding some years before that em- 
inent jurist’s death: ‘‘I was a delegate to the 
convention of 1856, which nominated John 
C. Fremont for the Presidency. I was sit- 
ting on the platform during the proceedings, 
as one of its vice-presidents, when another 
vice-president who had been sitting by my 
side, stepped forward and with much vehe- 
mence nominated Abraham Lincoln, of IIli- 
nois, for Vice-President. The name was new 
to me, and sounded exceedingly strange. 
Many names had been canvassed more or 
less for this position, but I had not heard 
Lincoln’s name mentioned. We knew that 
Fremont was bold and daring ; and, as there 
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had been much talk, even at that early time, 
that in case of the supremacy of the princi- 
ples which we advocated, there would, in all 
probability, be a conflict ‘between the North 
and the South, I was especially anxious to 
know something about this new man. ‘Can 
he fight?’ I asked ‘You bet he can!’ re- 
plied the enthusiastic Illinoisan. “‘He was 
born in Kentucky, and has all the grit of 
Kentucky blood flowing in his veins.’” 





THE quarterly meeting of the Chicago His- 
torical Society was held on the evening of 
April 15th, President Edward G. Mason in 
the chair. Hon. John Moses, the secretary, 
presented his report, in which he said: ‘‘ Ad- 
ditions to the library during the last quarter 
have been received of 203 volumes and 126 
pamphlets by donation, alarger number than 
for the corresponding period of the two pre- 
vious years. Valuable manuscripts have also 
been contributed, among them a package of 
the original draft of official orders and letters 
of General Henry Dearborn in the war of 
1812, in his own handwriting, purchased 
and presented to the society by Charles L. 
Hutchinson ; a package of letters to N. G. 
Cutler, giving information regarding the 
first insane asylum and the first seminary 
established in the United States; the first 
book published in New England, the first 
American magazine, and the first American 
newspaper, presented by Mr. Cutler. Thirty- 
seven volumes and four pamphlets have been 
received by purchase, principally relating to 
genealogy.” 





THE Secretary further announced that 
three members of the Society had passed 
away since the last meeting: William Bross, 
a life-member of the Sotiety since 1865, de- 
parted this life January 27th, 1890. He was 
born near Port Jervis, N. J., November 4th, 
1813, and became a resident of Chicago in 
May, 1848. In 1852, he helped to establish 
the Democratic Press, which afterward con- 
solidated with the 7ridune. In 1855, he was 
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a member of the city council, and in 1864 he 
was elected lieutenant-governor of the State. 
He attended the last October quarterly meet- 
ing of the Society and participated in its pro- 
ceed ings. John T. Lester, a resident member, 
died March 11th, 1890. He was born at 
Howden, England, May 27th, 1843, and had 
resided in Chicago since 1857. He was a 
prominent member of the Board-of-Trade. 
J. Young Scammon, a charter member of the 
Society, who assisted in its organization in 
1856, is now also numbered with the -de- 
ceased members. He was born at Whitfield, 
Me., July 27th, 1812, and died at his home in 
Hyde Park, March 17th, 1890. He came to 
Chicago in September, 1835, and was dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer anda banker. He 
was an alderman in 1845, and a member of 
the general assembly in 1861. He was presi- 
dent of this Society in 1869, and acted as 
vice-president for many years. He was 


present at the last annual meeting, and ad- 


dressed the Society.” The following impor- 
tant memorandum was then spread upon the 
minutes: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Chicago 
Historical Society, having been furnished 
through its Executive Committee with veri- 
fied information as to the location of the In- 
dian massacre of the Fort Dearborn garri- 
son at Chicago, on August 15th, 1812, is con- 
vinced that this tragedy occurred between 
Sixteenth and Twentieth streets, in the City 
of Chicago, near the lake shore ; and this 
Society heartily approves of the proposal to 
erecta monument tocommemorate this occur- 
rence, and recommends its erection at or near 
the foot of Eighteenth street, in the City of 
Chicago, which was the central point of the 
massacre ; and consents that the same may 
be done under the auspices of this Society.” 


THE following announcement by Henry 
Howe & Son, shows that one of the most 
important and valuable among the historical 
collections of the West, is sure of an early com- 
pletion and publication: ‘‘ Columbus, O., 
April 24th. 1890, The resolution providing for 
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the purchase of twelve hundred copies of 
Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, to be 
used as exchanges for the Ohio State Library, 
etc., passed the Senate by a vote of thirty ayes, 
The House of Representatives 
concurred in the action of the Senate, by a 
vote of eighty-one to nine. This assures the 
completion of the work, and we shall put the 
second volume to press at once. We ex- 
pect to have it completed and ready for de- 
We desire to thank the 
members of the press, and the many friends 
of the author and his work, throughout the 
State, who, by their generous aid and en- 
couragement, have enabled us to place our 
enterprise on a basis where its completion is 
assured.” 


no nays. 


livery next fall. 


THE indications are that the old building 
at Harper’s Ferry, which John Brown and 
his associates made their fort in their mem- 
orable raid, is to follow Libby Prison, and 
find a permanent home in Chicago. An in- 
corporation has been formed under the laws 
of Illinois, called the ‘‘ John Brown Liberty 
Museum,” with a capital stock of $180,000, 
having in view the purchase and removal of 
this relic of ante-war days. 


THE lectures recently delivered by Prof. 
Frederick Starr, at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, have attracted 
some attention, because of their inherent in- 
terest mainly, and somewhat from the na- 
ture of his views. He does not regard the 
mound builders as having been a great and 
mysterious nation; and in describing the 
mounds found in the various States, de- 
clared them to be the products of scattered 
tribes. He told how the mound builders ap- 
peared to have cremated the bodies of the 
dead of their upper classes, ‘‘ while the dead 
of the plebeians were probably allowed to 
remain exposed to the air until the flesh had 


’ fallen away. Then the bones were placed in 


receptacles in the mounds. In many cases 
evidences were found that the bodies of 
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children were buried in the floor of the houses, 
apparently with the idea of keeping the lit- 
tle ones as near to their mothers as possible. 
He spoke of two altars which had been taken 
from mounds, one of which contained 60,- 
ooo pearls. Many of the mounds were de- 
signed to represent various animals and 
birds, and perhaps figured as boundaries to 
territories occupied by certain clans answer- 
ing to the names of the living creatures. 
The lecturer pointed out the fact that when 
the white men first visited the South they 
found Indian tribes engaged in mound build- 
ing, and that old pictures made early by visi- 
tors to Northern tribes represented pretty 
accurately scenes which could be easily re- 
produced from the testimony of the mounds, 
and he said that the Indians might have 
built all of the mounds in the country except 
those in Ohio, which are still an unsolved 
puzzle. In many ways the customs of the 
mound builders must have agreed very 
closely with those of the Indian tribes which 


made for themselves fairly permanent settle- 
ments.” 


In another lecture upon ‘‘ The Man of the 


Stone Age,” Prof. Starr declared that the 
stone age was not a definite period of time 
which ended once for all, but was merely a 
phrase of development in the history of 
every people. There are men to-day living 
in the stone age, as in Alaska, and others 
just emerging from this into the age of iron. 
He divided the period iato the. paleolithic 
or rough stone, and the neolithic or polished 
stone era, the last being the more advaneed 
stage. Man’s first tools were for general:use, 
the same implement being employed as 
chisel, hatchet or knife. Later the stick be- 
comes a spade, a boomerang, a paddle, or a 
spear. Stone implements reacted uponiman 
and brought about the first compacts of ‘peace, 
the first trade, and the first division of labor. 
Two types of men of the stone age were cited, 
the cave dwellers of Western Europe and’the 
Tlinkits of Alaska. The latter have a mania 
for carving every thing they use. Religious 
rites have preserved usages of the stone age, 
as the Arabs, in making a blood bond, cut 
themselves with stone knives. Popular:su- 
perstition attaches miraculous power'to’im- 
plements of the stone age among peasants of 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and even the 
United States. 
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AN HISTORICAL ERROR. 


To Tue Epitror:—Reading recently the 
interesting papers entitled ‘‘ Two Missionary 
Priests at Mackinac,” in the February and 
April numbers of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History, I came upon a statement, as of a 
fact, (which I have seen once or twice else- 
where in recent publications), which I think 
is certainly an error. It is the statement, 
(February number, page 413), in reference to 
the portage between the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, at the present city of Portage, Wis., 
that ‘‘over this portage Allouez, one of Mar- 
quette’s fellow missionaries, in one of his 
tours had lately gone, finding in the Wiscon- 


sin a beautiful river, he says in his report, 
running southwest and in the space of a six 
days journey, as he was told, joining the 
great river of which he had heard so.much.” 

I think this statement was, for a consider- 
able time at least, one of the accepted facts of 
the history of early explorations in the north- 
west, because it rests upon authority which 
few would question—and which I certainly 
should not—if it was only a question of the 
meaning of language usd in original docu- 
ments. 

That authority is the learned Dr. John G. 
Shea, to whom every one interested in the sub- 
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ject of the early explorations in the northwest 
owesa debt of gratitude for his labors and re- 
searches in that field. The statement is 
made in Dr, Shea’s ‘‘ Discovery and Explora- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley,” and is based 
upon misuse of two or three words by Al- 
louez himself, ora mistake of some transcriber 
or printer. The /Jesuit Relations which were 
printed, were published in France while the 
authors were in the wilderness of ‘‘New 
France,” thousands, of milesaway, and such 
mistakes might occur. 

Narrating Allouez’s first visit to the Mas- 
contens in April 1670, Dr. Shea says: 
‘*To reach them he traversed the lake or 
marsh at the head of the Wisconsin, for they 
lay on that river.” The statement is based 
upon the language of Allouez in his report, 
which Dr. Shea translated as follows: ‘‘It 
was a beautiful river running southwest 
without any rapid.” ‘‘It leads to the great 


river named Mississippi, which is only six 
days, sail from here.” 


The place referred to 
is the village of the Mascontens. 

Gen. W. R. Smith (‘‘History of Wisconsin 
Vol. III. pp. 69-71”) translates the same pass- 
ages more literally, as follows : 

“This river is very beautiful, without 
rapids or portages. It flows to the south- 
west” 

‘Their river leads into a great river called 
Mississippi; there is a navigation of only six 
days.” The aim of Gen. Smith was to make 
a translation as literal as possible, as he in- 
forms us (page 112). 

Now reading those statements of Allouez, 
and looking at a map of Wisconsin, one would 
see that there was no river flowing to the 
southwest and leading into the Mississippi, 
which he could have reached, excepting the 
Wisconsin river. So it might seem clear 
that he reached the Wisconsin to one not 
familiar with his route. 

But it is evident to any one personally 
familiar with the waters which flow through 

. Lake Winnebago to Green ‘Bay (as I have 
been for forty years), and tracing the route 
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of Allouez from his narrative, that the river 
he was describing flows not fo but from the 
southwest—the Fox river,—and that the 
highest point reached by him could not have 
been much, if any, less than seventy-five 
miles, by canoe navigation, from the portage 
to the Wisconsin. 

I will explain briefly why this is so evident 
to my mind. 

Allouez’s account of his voyage is trans- 
lated in full in Smith’s ‘‘ History of Wiscon- 
sin,” Vol. III., pages 57-72. He left Green 
Bay April 16th, 1670, and passed up through 
Lake Winnebago, and as Dr. Shea shows 
(p. xxiv.), came toa river ‘‘ from a wild oat 
lake.” Mr. Smith translates: ‘‘ We arrived 
in ariver that comes from a lake of wild 
rice, which we came into; at the foot of 
which we found the river which leads to the 
Outagamies on one side and that which leads 
to the Machkoutench onthe othor. We en- 
tered into the former, which comes from a 
lake,” etc. This was on Sunday, April 2oth. 
Now, the river which he ‘‘arrived in” was 
the Fox river, at the present city of Oshkosh. 
A glance ata map of Wisconsin will show that 
it could be no other: the ‘‘ wild oat lake” 
was Lake Butte De Morts, only three miles 
from Lake Winnebago, and it was at the 
head instead of the foot of that lake, about 
twelve miles from Lake Winnebago, that he 
found the two rivers leading to the Outaga- 
mies and Mackoutench, at the junction of 
the Fox and Wolf rivers. 

One rather fruitful source of error has 
been the assumption by historical writers 
that Allouez’s visit to the Outagamie (Fox) 
Indians, was on the fox river. Clearly 
it was not, for Allouez visited them first 
(paddling through lakes and rivers .until 
April 24th) and then returned to the junc- 
tion to ascend the other river to the Mas- 
contens, It was this river which he de- 
scribed. He says: is : 

‘“‘The 29th we entered the river which 
leads to the Machkoutench, called Assista 
Ectaronnous, Fire Nation, by the Hurons. 
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This river is very beautiful, without rapids 
or portages. It flows to the southwest.” 

It is from the Mascontens village that he 
writes there is a navigation of six days to 
the great river. 

Marquette and Joliet were more than seven 
days making the tripin June, 1673, and from 
three to four days with canoes was ample 
time from the portage to the Mississippi, down 
the swift current of the Wisconsin. 

When Allouez turned from the Wolf up the 
Fox river, at that point, he was, by canoe 
navigation, a hundred miles from the port- 
age to the Wisconsin. He entered it April 
2gth, at what hour he does not say. He land- 
ed at the village of the Mascontens on the 
30th, early enough to have refreshments, 
after that a prepared, formal feast with speech- 
making, and still later an Indian council in 
the evening. His course was against the 
current in the Fox river in April, when the 


river is high and the current strong. A bark 
canoe ordinarily would make about four 
miles an hour, paddled by Frenchmen in still 
smooth water. Up that current the progress 
would be much slower, perhaps not more 
than two miles an hour. 

I know that Marquette’s narrative seems 
to place the Mascontens but three leagues 
from the portage. But it is so clearly im- 
possible that Allouez could have got much 
within thirty leagues of the portage, and as 
Marquette started from the Mascontens vil- 
lage with two Indian. guides to the portage 
through lakes and marshes, which do not 
exist within three leagues of the portage, it 
is hardly probable that Marquette wrote 
three leagues in the original draft of his 
narrative. 


GEORGE GARY. 


Osukosu, Wis., April 2oth, 1890. 
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‘©On THE WinG THROUGH Europe.” By 
Francis C. Sessions, President of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society. II- 
lustrated by E. W. Denning. (Third edi- 
tion.) Published by Welch Fracker Com- 
pany, New York, 


Those who have followed Mr. Sessions 
through his later tour of Europe and Africa, 
as described in the series of letters now ap- 
pearing in these pages, can thoroughly ap- 
preciate the reason why his ‘‘On the 
Wing Through Europe ” is now in its third 
edition, and that a warm welcome is now in 
store for the beautifully illustrated volume 
just issued from the press. Mr. Sessions 
tells his readers a story often told before, but 


he so clothes it that it seems new even to the 


most devoted readers of the Old World 
travels. His style is simple, direct and plain, 
but‘as his eyes and ears and heart are all 
open, he gathers up so much of the home- 
life and common life of the people among 


whom he goes, that his relation has almost 
all the advantages of first sight. Because 
these letters contain so much that more am- 
bitious travelers omit, they are fascinating 
not only for their fidelity to the life, but are 
instructive to the highest degree. We are 
carried not only across all the great countries 
of Europe, but into many nooks and corners 
the great crowd of tourists pass by, and are 
shown much that is grand and novel even at 
this late day. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and very artistic. 


‘* EARLY CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS.” Edited and 
annotated by Edward G. Mason, president 

‘ of the Chicago Historical Society. Vol. IV., 
in Chicago Historical Society’s Collections. 
Published at the charge of the Jonathan- 
Burr Fund. Committee of Publication: 
Edward G. Mason, Geo. W. Smith and 
Levi Z. Leiter. Fergus Printing Company, 
Chicago. 


Volume four of the publications of the Chi- 
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cago Historical Society is an added number 
to a series of historical publications of rare 
value, concerning not only the record of 
Chicago and Illinois direct, but the general 
west and northwest as well. The editor of 
the work, Hon. Edward G, Mason, president 
of the society, and a scholar and historian of 
acknowledged reputation, has bestowed un- 
usual care upon the preparation of the work, 
and has compassed into its five hundred 
pages an immense mass of information that 
is thus adequately preserved for the use of 
future generations. In a brief and compre- 
hensive preface, he outlines the plan of the 
society in making up the series. ‘‘It has 
been the intention of the committee in 
charge,” says he, ‘‘ in arranging the material 
in hand, to print first that relating to our own 
time, then matters of an earlier date in the 
present century, and finally that relating to 
the last century. This material also lends 
itself readily to another arrangement ; first, 
of papers immediately concerning Chicago ; 
next, of those having mere reference to the 
State of Illinois, and the various territorial 
organizations comprising its area; and 
lastly, those relating to the period of the 
possession of the Illinois country by Great 
Britain. Other documents of the days of 
British and of French Illinois, which the 
limits of this volume did not permit to be 
printed now, are reserved for future publica- 
tions.” 

Only a bare suggestion of the material em- 
bodied in volume four, is possible here. Fol- 
lowing alist of the members and officers of 
the society come sketches of prominent citi- 
zens of Illinois, among whom may be men- 
tioned Gurdon S. Hubbard, Isaac N. Arnold, 
Mark Skinner, E. B. Washburne, Philo Car- 
penter and Samuel Stone; with portraits of 
a number of these, with those of other prom- 
inent characters, and pictures of places men- 
tioned elsewhere in the book. A sketch of 
Pierre Menard, the first lieutenant-governor 
of Illinois, from the pen of Mr. Mason, is 
followed by an article upon the same theme, 


prepared by Hon. Henry S. Baker, which-in 
turn, is followed by a large number of pa- 
pers and commissions belonging or pertain- 
ing to Menard. The John Todd papers, the 
Rocheblave papers, lists of early Illinois 
citizens, and a great variety of documents 
too numerous to mention in detail, comprise 
the contents of the work. A copious index 
and a great number of annotations by Presi- 
dent Mason, add their special value to the 
publication. To measure the full value of 
volume four one must investigate it for him- 
self. 

‘HISTORY OF THE GIRTYS ; BEING A CONCISE 
ACCOUNT OF THE GIRTY BROTHERS, THOMAS, 
SIMON, JAMES AND GEORGE, AND OF THEIR 
HALF-BROTHER, JOHN TURNER. ALSO OF 
THE PART TAKEN BY THEM IN LoRD DuNnN- 
MORE’S WAR, IN THE WESTERN BORDER WAR 
OF THE REVOLUTION, AND IN THE INDIAN 
WAR OF 1790-95. WITH A RECITAL OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE WEST DURING 
THIS WAR. DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC 
SOURCES, LARGELY ORIGINAL.” ' By Consul 
Willshire Butterfield, author of ‘‘ An 
Historical Account of the Expedition 
Against Sandusky under Colonel William 
Crawford in 1782,” etc. Published by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. ($3.50.) 


The odium that has been attached for a hun- 
dred years tothe names of Simon Girty and the 
brothers who were associated in his many 
deeds, has been somewhat instrumental jin 
leading Mr. Butterfield to make the patient 
and thorough investigation which has of ne- 
cessity preceded the publication of this work; 
and while the author confesses that the labor 
was undertaken because of this notoriety, 
his principal reason for prosecuting it to a 
final completion has been ‘‘ that there is an 
apparent necessity for our Western annals to 
be freed, so far as may be, from error, 
everywhere permeating them as to the part 
actually taken by these brothers, particularly 
Simon, in many of the events which, to a 
considerable extent, make up the history of 
the Trans-Allegheny country.” In connec- 
tion with these life-stories the author has 
also, of necessity, presented sketches of the 
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great events in which they had a part. These 
events are drawn from authentic sources, 
jJargely original ; and, as they are interwoven 
with the life-record of the three brothers, 
they are described, of course, in chronologi- 
cal order. Mr. Butterfield’s narrative, then, 
is both biographical and historical ; and, in 
his treatment of the various subjects which 
make up the thirty-four chapters of the book, 
his reputation as a most industrious gatherer 
of information, and a forcible writer of his- 
tory, is fully sustained. His account of the 
‘“Squaw Campaign,” of Brodhead’s expedi- 
tion to Coshocton, and the siege of Fort 
Laurens, are mostly from unpublished manu- 
script and contemporary sources. The 
Haldiman Papers, in the Archives Depart- 
ment of Canada, throw much new light on 
the struggle for supremacy in the West, and 
have been judiciously used by Mr. Butter- 
field in treating of the march of Colonel 
Bowman from Kentucky against the Shaw- 
anese town of Chilicothe ; of Bird’s expedi- 
tion resulting in the taking of Martin’s and 
Ruddle’s Stations, and the capture of about 
three hundred men, women and children ; of 
Clark’s retaliating campaign against the In- 
dian town of Piqua; of the invasion of Ken- 
tucky by Caldwell, resulting in the battle of 
Blue Licks; of the sacking of the Indian 
villages on the Great Miami by General 
Clark ; and of a large number of incidents 
connected with the Girty family. Of the 
part taken by the three Girtys—Simon, 
James, and George—in most of these events, 
as also in Crawford’s campaign against San- 
dusky, and of Clark’s abortive attempts 
against Detroit, there are exciting and ro- 
mantic details, not the least interesting of 
which is the account of the hand-to-hand 
conflict between Simon Girty and Captain 
Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea), which nearly 
resulted in the killing of Girty. The course 
pursued by Simon in the years immediately 
following the Revolution, in inciting the In- 
dians to further hostilities, which, with the 
aid of McKee and Elliott, finally resulted 
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in the Indian war of 1790-95, is related in de- 
tail, and many new facts are brought to 
light. A succinct account is given of the 
subsequent careers of the four brothers and 
half-brother, their marriages, deaths, wills, 
etc. The reputation of Mr. Butterfield as a 
careful student of our Western history, was 
long since established, and this new work is 
a new evidence in that direction ; and while 
exact, he has also brought out the lights and 
shadows of the times of which he writes, 
making a work as entertaining as it is 
valuable. 


‘* LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND Its SHorEs.” By 
W. H. H. Murray, author of ‘ Advent- 
ures Inthe Wilderness,” ‘‘ Daylight Land,” 
‘*Adirondack Tales,” etc. Published by 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. ($1). 


Mr. Murray again comes before the public 
in the discussion of a favorite theme—that of 
out-door features in an historic land, in their 
relation to the great events of which they 
have been the theater. He declares that in 
the preparation of this work he had several 
thoughts in mind: To collect and popularize 
certain facts and incidents which have re- 
mained hidden from general observation, or 
published in such a disconnected manner as 
to be practically useless in the cause of cor- 
rect knowledge; correct certain errors of 
place, name and conclusion, that many have 
fallen into when speaking of Lake Champlain 
and its shores ; and also to call attention to 
the historic events which had occurred in this 
region, and their intimate connection with 
American liberty and civilization. He has 
clearly worked his purpose out in the chap- 
ters that follow, and has presented many 
valuable facts in an entertaining manner. 
The book would not be characteristic did it 
not contain a plea for out-door life, and an 


introduction or preparatoy chapter upon that 


theme is presented. We are then introduced 
to the traditional and historic period of Lake 
Champlain; a chapter on ‘‘the great na- 
tional park,” yachting facilities, historical 
reminiscences, and .concluding with a chap- 
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ter upon ‘‘The game fish, and fishing in 
Lake Champlain,” by A. Nelson Cheney, a 
specialist upon the theme indicated. The 
book is fresh and breezy, and opens a new 
vista of investigation in a region to which a 
great deal of historieal attention has been 
devoted. 


‘“* THE WALK-IN-THE-WATER, THE FIRST 
STEAMBOAT ON LAKE ERIE.” Compiled by 
Henry H. Hurlburt. Printed for the com- 
piler, Chicago, 1890. 

This monograph is one of a series that 

Mr. Hurlburt has in contemplation upon 


‘‘ Eventful Items of the Lakes,” and com- 
prises a small portion of the immense mass 
of material he has gathered touching the 
history of the great inland lakes. Every- 
thing that could be gleaned in relation to 
this ancient craft, the first steamboat 
on Lake Erie, has been here carefully ar- 
ranged, with intelligent comment, and with 
a certainty of shedding important light upon 
various points. Mr. Hurlburt is a careful and 
industrious worker, and his series, if carried 
out as contemplated, will be a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the west. 




















